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YOUNG MAN WITH A HORN 


ICK MARTIN (that wasn’t his real name, but it will 
do) was a jazz musician in what you might call the 
pioneer days—the golden boom of the 1920's. He tasted the 
beginnings of fame, and he might have become a really big 
shot, if-— 

His mother died when he was born, and his father ran 
off and left him with a young aunt and uncle. They let him 
alone, and he never got any guidance from any one. They 
lived in California, where he went through the eighth grade 
and got off on the wrong foot in high school with a college 
preparatory course. He was not dumb, but he just wasn’t 
interested. By the time he was fifteen he took to hanging 
around a downtown mission. He could read music, and he 
‘aught himself to play the ‘piano, endlessly battering out 

Ir the Sweet By and By” and other hymn tunes. 


Finally he quit school for good, got a job setting pins in a 
bowling alley. There he met his only real friend, Smoke 
Jordan, a big, slow, thoughtful colored boy who had rhythm 
in his bones. Smoke took him to the Cotton Club to hear 
Jeff Williams and his Negro band play blues. It was only a 
moment until he was picking up the trumpet. 


At twenty Rick was playing horn with a smooth college 
band at a beach resort. He was heard and hired by Lee 
Valentine, a name band leader on a cross-country tour. Then 
it was New York and five years with Phil Morrison’s—the best 
dance orchestra of the day. By this time Rick could name his 
own price. He made innumerable “platters.” He had legions 
of fans, especially among the serious jazz musicians. But he 
couldn’t fit into the harness of regularity He didn’t sleep 
and he didn’t eat. And he got to drinking—partly because 
he thought it released his talent. By thirty he was burnt out, 
a pushover for pneumonia. 


That's the end. You couldn’t say he was anything but a 
tailure, and not a very noble one. His home had failed him. 
The schools had failed him. He had failed himself. 


But Rick had something—a very precious something—that 
millions of people never know. He loved his work with a 
singleness of concentration that shut out everything else. He 
kept it up night after night. When the evening’s work was 
done, his greatest joy was to get together with other band 
men in a jam session, and play the rest of the night just to 
please themselves. Then Rick’s pure, sweet horn stood out 
with a freshness that burst the boundaries of routine and 
became great art. He would invent, extempore, music as 
original and imaginative as might Bach or Beethoven. 
Rick: Martin is no argument for playing looky, bad 
hygiene, or getting drunk. He would have been a better man 
if some_one had taught him a little sense of discipline and 
proportion. But if you would give your right arm for one 
clear, firm ability, and know that you have created some- 
thing good, you-could do worse than take a lesson from Rick. 
You can read his whole story in a beautiful book, Young Man 
with a Horn, by Dorothy Baker. 
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@ Army and Navy ~ 


derive no small part 

_ of their strength from boys 

who were in high school 

last year. Doubtless you 

know a few of them your- 
self. 

Here at Scholastic we 
hear about some of them. 
What we hear is good. 

After Pearl Harbor we 
got word of Jay Groff, of 
Quarryville (Penna.) High 
School, Class of "41. We 
knew of him, because he 
posed for a Scholastic 
front cover, issue of Dec. 
2, 1940. 

That photograph, we as- 
sume, caught the eye of 
countless girls, among them 

a bevy of Salinas (Calif.) High School beauties. They dared 


JAY GROFF 


one another to write to Jay, and eventually one of them 


did. She shall remain nameless. 

This started an overland correspondence and a friendship 
that now continues overseas, for Jay is at Pearl Harbor. 
He was there Dec. 7th. 

“I was in bed Sunday a.m., Dec. /th,” he wrote, “deciding 
whether to get up or not, but when I heard bombs dropping 
it did not take me long to decide. I ran out of the barracks 
and away from the hangars. I was put on a machiie gun for 
an hour or more, then went down to the boathouse to my 
regular duty. The Japs returned and bombed us again. Later 
I returned to the place I had been on machine-gun duty 
earlier and found a 20-foot bomb crater and also learned all 
the men were killed but one. Some luck for me, I think. | 
was having that kind of luck all day. I found a large piece 
had been blown out of my foot locker in the barracks. 

“I was scared all right but I took a lot more chances that 
day than I ever thought I would, and I think I can say the 
same for the rest of the fellows. 

“Since the Sunday night of Dec. 7th nothing has happened 
that concerns the Army here in the Hawaiian Islands, but 
they have kept the Navy busy a great deal. 

“I lost the pen that Ella os | Aunt Sallie Minnich gave me, 
in the raid Sunday, so I had-to get another one, it is 
not nearly as good although it writes. 

“Don’t worry about ‘me.” 


The above letter was passed by the U. S. Office of 
Censorship. 

From Capt. E. N. Gatlin, at Pearl Harbor, Jay's parents 
received the following message: “Your son performed his 
duty with herdism and gallantry.” 


Sign over a mirror in the Army reception center at New 
Cumberland, Pennsylvania: 
YOU ARE NOW LOOKING AT THE 
FINEST SOLDIER IN,THE WORLD 
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oo H Nation's Purse Goes 

we 

All-Out for Warships 

1. Congress set a record when it ap- 

r we propriated $12,500 million for the Army. 

f, of But the record stood for little more 

High than a week. Then the Senate and 
We House passed an a bill giv- 
a ing the Navy $26,500 million. 

be This will pay for iring and replac- 

lastic ing the ships and sunk at Pear! 

Dec. Harbor. It will also pay for buildin 

1,799 small warships. And it will 
ve as 25,000 planes to the Fleet Air Arm. The 
ye of bill also authorized $750 million for new 
them shipyards to build the new ships. 
= Testifying on the bill before a Senate 
= committee, the chief of the Navy's 

2 Bureau of Ordnance said that a ves- 

sels and planes are expected to so 
dship many shalls, t . mac 
arbor. bullets and bombs during the next 
months that it will cost almost $6 bil- 
viding lion to replace them. 
in This latest naval a riation was 
Se : more than the entire sdienat debt at the 
un for end of the First World War ($25,482.- 
to my 108,948). Total itures on the 

Later Army and Navy for the three years from 
| duty July 1, 1940, to July 1, 1943, are ex- 
ed all pected to reach $150 billion. This is 
ink. | about five times what the First World 

piece War cost us. 
ss that 
ay the U). §. A. Is GHO 
posi Of the United Nations 

wu ‘ 

i Washington, D. C., has been made 
ve me, the GHQ (General Headquarters) of 
it it is the United Nations: 

The U. S. War t an- 
nounced last week that a “Combined 
Chiefs of Staff Group” has been set up 
fice of in — The group is made 
of eight military te U.S. aa 
arents four British. 
ed his This group will plan the war moves 
of United States British Forces. 
General Archibald P. Wavell, from 
his headquarters on the Island of Java, 
it New will continue to be Supreme Com- 
mander of forces in the field. He will 
carry out the plans made by GHQ. 
The Combined Chiefs of Staff 
——_ Group will te with the leaders 
of other United Nations, such as China, 
the Dutch East Indies, Australia, and 
Na New Zealand. 
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" Don’t Let It Happen Again! 


Argument Over Farm 
Prices Ends in Draw 


Price Administrator Henderson is sup- 
posed to control all prices. But Senators 
and Representatives from the farm 
states were afraid he might set farm 
prices at too low a level to suit their 
constituents, So they amended the Price 
Control Bill to give the Secretary of 
Agriculture veto power over Mr. Hen- 
derson’s rulings. 

Mr. Henderson, of course, did not 
like this. He and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wickard argued over whether Hen- 
derson or Wickard should have the last 
word on the control of prices. 

But they soon made up their differ- 
ences. Henderson and Wickard have is- 
sued a joint statement declaring that 
they will work together to keep farm 
prices within bounds. And they will en- 
courage farmers to grow more food. 
They agree that the Tost way to keep 
farm prices from going sky-high is to 
produce all the food that the country 
could possibly use. 

Mr. Henderson has been working on 
automobiles as well as farm ucts. 
He estimates ‘that there will be about 
500,000 new cars available. These will 
be rationed just as tires are. And ceil- 
ing prices have been set for every make. 
This will prevent profiteering. At the 
same time it will assure “reasonable 


profits” to dealers. 








More MARCH OF EVENTS on next page 


Sweet News 


Teachers fo Issue 
Rationing Books 


The nation’s teachers were given a 
“sweet job” last week. They were as- 
signed to issue sugar rationing books to 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. 

Leon Henderson, of the War Produc- 
tion Board, said that sugar rationing was 
necessary for three reasons: 

1. Sugar cane is required to make 
molasses, from which ethyl alcohol is 
distilled. Ethyl] alcohol is used in the 
manufacture of smokeless powder. 

2. Our imports of sugar from the 
Philippines have been cut off. Imports 
from Hawaii will probably be reduced. 

3. We must send sugar to other 
United Nations, whose sources of sup- 
ply has been cut off. 

A sugar rationing book will contain 
28 stamps. Each stamp will permit the 
purchase of a certain amount of sugar 
(probably 12 ounces) during a certain 
week. 

Every member of the family is en- 
titled to a rationing book. 


Juan Rios Elected 
President of Chile 


Juan Antonio Rios has been elected 
President of Chile by a majority of more 
than 50,000 wotes. He defeated General 
Carlos Ibéiiez del Campo. 

Dr. Rios was supported by a Demo- 
cratic Anti-Fascist Front. It included 
the Radical, Socialist, and a number of 
smaller liberal parties. The Communists 
also voted for Dr. Rios, although he had 
turned down their offers of assistance. 

Dr. Rios, a strong supporter of inter- 
American solidarity, once said: “The 
realities of the moment demand full co- 
operation with the United States. No 
other course is possible for Chile.” 

General Ibaéfiez was backed by the 
conservative parties. He has always been 
friendly to the United States in the past. 
But his opponents called him a Nazi 
because he had the support of Chile’s 
Fascist party in this campaign. 
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New Cabinef Averts 
Egyptian War Crisis 


“England can be attacked and mortal- 
ly wounded by land from Europe only 
in one place—Egypt.” 

These words were written by a Ger- 
man military strategist, Dr. Paul Rohr- 
bach. But the British know these words 
are true. Any political upset in Egypt 
worries them. 

There was such an upset with the 
resignation of the coalition Cabinet of 
Premier Hussein Sirry Pasha. The Brit- 
ish were afraid that King Farouk was 
going to set himself up as dictator. They 
do not trust Farouk. 

Egypt is not in the war. But by the 
terms of the alliance between Great 
Britain and Egypt the Egyptians agree 
to help Britain's war effort. Until now 
that help has amounted to very little 

The British blame Farouk for this. 
He is a strong isolationist. His father 
was educated in Italy and served in the 
Italian army. Farouk jis strrounded by 
Italian advisers. 

The British were relieved when the 
King asked Mustapha Nahas Pasha to 
form a new Cabinet. Mr. Nahas is head 
of the Wafd party. This is the largest 
party in Egypt. The new government 
will have the support of a majority of 
the Egyptian people. And whatever 
their king’s leanings may be, the people 
are no friends to the Axis. 


How the Chase Goes in Libya 





International News Photo 


Our Flag Still Flies 
In the Philippines 


The disastrous attempt of the Japa- 
nese to land on Corregidor Island was 
followed by another furious assault on 
Bataan Peninsula. 

Two full divis:ons attacked from the 
east and the west at the same time. They 
included picked Japanese troops known 
as Tatori. These are much like the Brit- 
ish Commandos. The Tatori struck at 
the west coast of the peninsula. 

There was savage fighting. The Tatori 
were forced back to the coast. “Those 
who attempted flight by sea were 
drowned. The others were destroyed or 
captured,” General MacArthur reported. 

The attack on the east end of the 
defense line was “repulsed with heavy 
Japanese losses.” 

But after each ot these attacks the 
defenders are pushed farther back to- 
ward the seaward end of the peninsula. 

The Japanese also are using~ propa- 
ganda weapons. They have made a 
“Quisling” of 72-year-old General Emi- 
lio Aguinaldo. 

In a Manila radio broadcast, Agui- 
naldo urged General MacArthur to sur- 
render. The appeal amused the troops. 

General Aguinaldo led an insurrec- 
tion against the United States in 1899. 
The revolt was financed by Japan. Later 
he became friendly to the U. S. Last 
December he urged the Filipinos to re- 
sist the Japanese. Apparently he has 
changed his colors. 
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Practice that became reality in Luzon, 
American troops are shown crossing the 
Pasig River on a pontoon bridge. This 
was just before hostilities broke out, 
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Naval Base in Java " 
' on the 
during 
Bombed by Japanese sx: 
poures 
The Japanese are striking closer and The 
closer to the heart of the Netherlands mitten 
Indies. They have secured footholds in besieg 
one after another of the Outer Islands, ish of 
Now Java itself has been attacked. The Island 
principle Dutch naval base at Surabaya Japane 
is on this island. It is the headquarters The 
of the United Nations’ Pacific forces, Japan 
If Java falls the indies fall. cessan 
One arm of the thrust toward Java the fe 
was formed by the Japanese armada The 
which was blasted by the Americans lull to 
and Dutch in the Strait of Macassar. Singay 
Nothing more has been heard of this But 
fleet. But it was not destroyed. on Ut 
But other arms are stretching down pore s 
from other directions. One has reached “stepp 
through the air to Surabaya itself. The also ¢ 
Japanese had seized the big port city landec 
of Pontianak,.on the western coast of apore 
Borneo. This is only 440 miles from swam} 
Java. the pi 
More than seventy Japanese bombers, by Jay 
escorted by a swarm of fighter planes, But 
flew from Pontianak to Surabaya. They —_ 
men 


rained explosives on the great Dutch 
naval base and its surrounding air fields. 
There were few casualties and little 
damage was done tc the base. But the 
Dutch admitted that a “very consid- 
erable” number of their fighter planes 
had been destroyed. 

Meanwhile, Netherlands Indies troops 
were still resisting bitterly at places 
where the Japanese had landed in th 
Outer Islands. There was fighting af 
Balikpapan on the eastern coast of 
Borneo. The Dutch said they still had 
fifty hidden airfields in the jungles of 
that island. But the Japanese completed 
their conquest of Amboina, second larg- 
est Dutch base. 

Only one bit of good news for the 
United Nations came from the South 
western Pacific. That told of increasi 
activity by American war planes. S 
formations of Flying Fortresses struck 
at Japanese airfields and warships all 


over the area. For the first time since Johore 
the war began, United States Army P-40 nectec 
pursuit planes took part in the defense troops 
ot the Indies. ated, | 
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Guns of Singapore 


e There was silence, for the 
on the mainland side of Johore Strait, 
during the en 


Singapore. But J 
— endlessly das down through Malaya. 



























Malaya. 
er and broken only by inter- 
erlands niet See from Japanese artillery. The 
olds in besiegers bay he to blast the~ Brit- 
islands, ish off the of Singapore 
d. The Island. British guns silenced several 
abaya Japanese batteries. 
uarters There were fires all over the island. 
forces, Japanese bombers were attacking in- 

cessantly. They aimed to “soften 
d Java the fortress before the phe sath ¢ 
armada The defense forces were using the 
ericans lull to the greatest adv; . The great 
acassar. Singapore naval base was evacuated. 
of this But the Japanese soon landed troops 

on Ubin Island, a half mile off Singa- 
, down pore’s northeast shore. This island is a 
eached “stepping stone” to the mainland. They 
lf. The also crossed the Strait of Johore. They 





landed aa un 





by Japanese si 

But Lt. Fo EF fecha British 
Commander, announced that reinforce- 
ments had arrived. 
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hips all International News 11. 

e since Johore Bahru causeway, which con- 
ny P-40 nected Singapore with mainland. After 
defense troops and had been evacu- 


ated, link was dynamited. Siege was on. 
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Battle for Burma 
Along the Salween 


The real battle for Burma began only 
after the British had withdrawn from 
Moulmein. There was no hope of hold- 
ing this ci 

But the British set up the strongest 
oN ad mq Age manage along the 
bank of the broad, treacherous 


oops were hurled into the river as 
bombs and machine guns smashed and 
riddled their craft. 

see ame trie saandoee 
= cam to cross unmolested. 
wiped them out 

Fh aching their boats. 
+ oan ot patel ary 
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Map by H. C. Detje, Copyright, 1942, by the Newspaper PM. tw 


Singapore Island, at Malaya’s southern 
tip, stands off siege with stores, guns. 
Inset map shows island's key position 
in Far East. Fighting is on north side. 


British Fall Back 
In the Libyan Desert 


The British ple feel that the offen- 
sive in Libya hte failed: The forces of 
Marshal Rommel are once more sw 

ing toward Egypt. The British are talk. 
ing of digging j in again at Tobruk. 

The defeat is a big disappointment. 
The people of England are asking why 
it happened. Here are some of the an- 
swers they are getting. 

For one thing, the Libyan army was 
+ thy ae a real master of tank warfare. 

British have no one who can con- 
duct a “lightning war” like Rommel. 

Then there was the problem of sup- 
ply. The farther the British advanced, 
the harder it became to keep the troops 
supplied with food and ammunition. 
Again, the British had more and bigger 
tanks than the Germans. But the Ger- 
man tanks carried larger guns. This 
more than made up for any German 
shortage of tanks. 

Finally, there is no good defensive 
position between Solum and E] Agheila. 
Once either army is beaten in the desert 
it has little choice but to fall back to 
the base from which it started. 
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TODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAST 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 
ROUBLE IN NAZI- OCCUPIED LANDS 


Map for Scholastic by Katherine Tracy 


The German army has conquered 
ost of western.and central Eu- 
ope. But Germany has not been 
sble to break the fighting spirit of 

2 people in conquered nations. 
People in Norway, Holland, Bel- 
nium, France, Poland, and Czecho- 
lovakia refuse to cooperate with 
e Nazi intruders, many of whom 
ave been killed by ovtraged 
itizens. 


In Yugoslavia, the German army 


pf occupation is having all sorts of 


ouble. When the German forces 
ook over Yugoslavia, a good- 
ized army of Yugoslavs escaped 

















DURING THE FIRST WORLD WA 
OCCUPIED NEARLY ALL OF SELeIUN 
& EVERY EFFORT TO BREAK THEIR 


‘WS. —— a 2 Y - - 

IN THE 9! CENTURY, CHRISTIAN ENGLAND WAS 
OVERRUN BY THE HEATHEN DANES. BUT ALFRED 
THE GREAT SUCCEEDED IN BEATING BACK THE INVADERS. 


ou } 
CN BEGGARS AND STRIKE 
“ar THE ENEMY SHIPS! 


~ 


SECRET SOCIETIES LIKE THE CARBONARA 
THEIR COUNTRY FROM FOREIGN RUG 


URAGE: 


poor BE OVERTHROW, 
LET MEY / 
ULTIMATE / 
\CTORY f/ ge Vf 
V3 


: EO PEOPLES OF EUROPE, FROM NORWAY 
IN THE NORTH TO GREECE IN THE SOUTH, AWAIT THE DAY 


OF INDEPENDENCE. WHEN THEY CAN RISE AGAINST THEIR BRUTAL MASTERS, 
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Laurance nart as Washington 


AURANCE HART, author of this 
article, probably knows more 
about the human side of Washington 
than any other living man. Though 
his facial resemblance to the first 
President is not striking, he gives a 
vivid impression of Washington’s 
personality, costume, and actual 
words. His impersonations have been 
seen by audiences totaling more than 
a million, including many high 
school assemblies. Mr. Hart is a civil 
engineer by profession. 


UR greatest national hero never 

O smiled, never told funny stories, 

never relaxed. At least that’s 

what generations of Americans have 

been led to believe by people who seem 

to think that a hero has to be a stuffed 
shirt. 

But I know better. Ten years ago, 
through the writings of my uncle, Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart, I began to discover 
Washington’s human side—his humor, 
his charm, his personality. Suddenly he 
sprang to life. Like a genie, he grew 
to many times his previous stature. He 
is more of a hero to me now than ever. 

The thrill of this discovery was so in- 
tense that I have pot | it since to 
millions of people, in person, on the 
radio, or in print. And at last I have 
found a sculptor who has made for me 
—a smiling Washington! 

I have met plenty of people who seem 
to think a great man is less to be re- 
vered because he laughs. Parson Weems, 
who started the cherry-tree story, has 
an astonishingly large family of intel- 
lectual descendants! A _ coast-to-coast 
radio sponsor once warned me: “Wash- 


& 


Nas Washington a “Gloomy Gus” Who Never Told a Joke? 


His Modern Impersonator Shows Here That the “Father 


of His Country” Could Laugh and Make Others Laugh 


hy OO thas 


ngton is sacred; and you are forbidden 
to say on our program that he had a 
sense of humor!” 

Norman Hapgood declared, “Wash- 
ington’s sense of humor was of the 
slightest.” Messmore Kendall, a sincere 
and generous patriot, was annoyed 
when visitors to bis World’s Fair shrine 
asked about Washington’s false teeth. 

Rupert es among many petty 
criticisms, includes the statement that 
“jokes are as rare and as unamusing” in 
Washington’s writings.as in the Bible. 
And again, “A more prosy man could 
not be imagined.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge said, “He could 
write nothing more entertaining than a 


state paper, or a military report. . . . He 
was hardly human, and - woe the 


graces, the wit, and all the salt of life.” . 


Or, as Carlyle put it, “A Cromwell with 
the juice squeezed out.” 

Such men as these have done an enor- 
mous injury to mankind, by making 
Washington’s old-fashioned virtues re- 
pellent; which would be a disservice to 
the world, even if true! To say that 
“Washington never smiled” is merely to 
say “I never saw him smile”; which, un- 
til we examine other witnesses, means 
only, “I knew him very slightly.” 

Washington was one of the most ver- 
satile of men. He knew how to suit his 
mood to all kinds of people. 

What was he like in lighter moments? 
Well, many eye witnesses of his time 
have testified. Baron Closen’s diary says 
he saw him “wave his hat and a white 
handkerchief” in joy at the French ar- 
rival. James Madison tells us: “The story 
of his never laughing is wholly untrue.” 
Dr. Forrest reported: “He laughed so 
heartily at ha hetter. he must be a gen- 
tleman!” Rev. M. D. Conway agreed: 
“Washington had a pleasant smile, 
sparkling vivacity of wit and humor.” 

His Virginia fellow-officers wrote, 
“Such a sincere friend, so amiable a 
companion!” A minister at Morristown 
told how “Washington was so con- 
vulsed with laughter, that the tears ran 
down his checks!” And, said Major 
Fairlie, “He was so overcome by drol- 
lery, he fell over in the boat!” 

The Marquis DeChastellux, a distin- 
guished visitor, recorded that “His 


smile is always that of benevolence.” 
And Elkanah Watson called him “kind 
and benignant, agreeably social, delight. 
ing in anecdote.” (I won't trouble you 
with historical references, but I can give 
you chapter and verse for all these oc- 
casions. ) 

Humor varies from one country or 
one period to another. In Revolution- 
ary times, it was more robust than simi- 
lar circles today would perhaps consider 
good taste. 

Let’s see how well Washington quali- 
fies, in actual recorded episodes, as a 
man with a twinkle in his eye. Suppose 
we send a reporter to get the facts, in 
Washington’s own words, from his let- 
ters and diaries. 

Reporter: “General Washington, 
you are the world’s model of truthful- 
ness; but I understand you liked to lay 
it on sometimes! What did you write 
your brother, for instance, after the bat- 
tle of Fort Necessity?” 

WasHINcTON (to John A. Washing- 
ton, 5/31/54): “I heard the bullets 
whistle around my ears, and believe me, 
there is something charming in the 
sound!” 

Reporter: “Oh ho! General, I see 
that twinkle already! Now what did you 
say about sleeping in a log cabin?” 

Wasuincton (Diary, 3/15/48): 
“The blankets had double their weight 
of lice and fleas. . . On Sunday we rid 
ourselves of the game we had catched.” 

Reporter: “I hope it wasn’t as bad 
as that! But after the Revolution started, 
you couldn’t have had much time for 
j ity. What did you say in the 

ital at Cambridge, to that soldier 
who was wounded in the jaw?” 

WASHINCTON 
May, 1918): “Cheer up, me lad! Youll 
live to kiss the girls yet!” 

Reporter: “And when General Reed 
reminded you that you would be hung, 
if defeated?” 

Wasuincton (Woodrow Wilson, 

age 214): “Reed, my neck does not 
A as if it was made for a halter!” 


Reporters “And when an officer — 


asked for a chaplain for his command” 
Wassincton (to Baylor, 5/23/77): 
“I have no objection to a chaplain, ur 
less you consider your corps too virtu- 
ous and moral to require one!” 
Reporter: “When Congress hes 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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"Febroory V2, 1942 9 
THE ENEMY 
AT OUR DOORSTEP 


Much of the Suffering After the First World War 
Was Caused by Inflation. Rigid Price Control 
Will Keep Us from Repeating That Experience. 


Pyrrhus defeated the Romans at this example of an Iowa 
Asculum, Pyrrhus’ friends warmly _ farmer. : 
congratulated him on this victory. In 1915 this farmer paid 
But he referred to the heavy losses $465 a year interest on 
suffered by the Greeks and ex- money he had borrowed 
plained: to buy land. To pay this 


I 279 B. C. a Greek army under _ that was hard to get. Take 





“If we have another victory like interest in 1915 the farmer ——ttaur 


that one, we are undone.” had to sell 715 bushels of 





The United States is confident corn. But by 1921 prices 


Talburt in Pittsburgh Press 


that the Axis nations can be beaten. had fallen sharply. The The Ground Crew Has Its Hands Full 


American soldiers, sailors, aviators, farmer had to sell 2,185 
workers, and businessmen are throw- bushels of corn to pay his interest 
ing all their energies into winning charge, or just three times as much 
the Second World War. But we may as in 1915. 
win a Pyrrhic victory if we dont Today, inflation is about to repeat 
prevent inflation. “If we have an- its First World War performance. 
other victory like that one (the First You won't have to look far to locate 
World War), we are undone.” this unwelcome visitor. Groceries 
In the First World War the United for which your family paid a dollar 
States allowed inflation to get out in 1939 now cost $1.12. And the same 
of control. Between 1915 and 1918 amount of groceries may cost from 
prices approximately doubled. A 10 to 25 per cent more within the 
pair of shoes which cost $2.10 in next year, if we don’t prevent infla- 
1915 cost $4 in 1918. Workers’ wages _ tion. 
also went up. But they never caught We are faced by inflation because 
up with rising prices. These high more people have more money to 
prices caused the purchasing power spend on civilian goods. The govern- 
of the dollar to fall. For instance, ment is spending about two billion 
in 1918 a doll? bought only a little dollars a month on war supplies. 
more than 50 cents worth of food, More workers are getting jobs in 
clothing, and other commodities. war industries, At the same time the 
Skyrocketing prices greatly in- production of civilian goods is being 
creased overnment expenses. Infla~ cut by about half to make room for 
tion added more than-$13 billion to increased war production. But more 
the cost of fighting the First World people with more money are in the 
War. (This is enough money to stores clamoring to buy goods. Since 
build and equip 33,000 modern air- there is less goods to sell them, 
planes.) We won the war, but our prices are rising. 
defeat at the hands of inflation Since April, 1941, Leon Hender- 
caused much suffering. son’s Office of Price Administration 
High prices reached a peak in has been trying to keep prices from 
1920. Workers, farmers, and other getting out hand. By January, 
consumers had to buy less because 1942, the OPA had put price ceilings 
the purchasing power of their dol- on 77 various products. The result 
lars had declined. was that, while prices did advance, 
As people stopped buying, fac- the average gain of all commodities 
tories began closing down. Workers above the July, 1939, level was only 
lost their jobs. Prices began to fall 26 per cent. But from July, 1914, to 
rapidly as businessmen tried to sell May, 1917, (one month after we en- 
goods to a decreasing number of cus- tered the First World War), prices 
tomers. People were burdened with had jumped 79 per cent. 
debts tht had to be paid with money But increased demands for war 


supplies had begun to push prices 
up more rapidly. Congress was urged 
to speed work on the Emergency 
Price Control Act, which would 
give the OPA more power over 
prices. Finally, after more than 25 
weeks of bitter debate the Act was 
passed by Congress and signed by 
President Roosevelt. The President 
appointed Mr. Henderson Price Con- 
trol Administrator, subject to ap- 
proval by the Senate. 

This Act sets-up an Office of Price 
Control with a one-man head. He 
is given the power to fix the prices 
of all industrial commodities at the 
level they had reached on October 
1, 1941. 

In addition, War Production Chief 
Donald M. Nelson has given Admin- 
istrator Henderson the power to ra-" 
tion any article bought in retail 
stores. (See Schol., February 9-14, 
1942, page 10, “What's Scarce—and 
Why.” ) 

The Emergency Price Control Act, 
and the order by War Production 
Chief Nelson, give Mr. Henderson 
tremendous power over every per- 
son in the United States. Prices of 
both raw materials and finished 
products will be strictly controlled. 

For example, the Administrator can 
tell a factory owner what prices he 
should pay for his materials and can 
threaten to prosecute him if he pays 
more. Then he can tell the factory 
owner what to charge for his product. 
If the factory owner disobeys he may 
be fined $5,000, or be put in jail for a 
year, or both. A person who is over- 
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charged by a businessman may also sue 
for triple the amount of the overcharge, 
or for $50, whichever is greater. 

If a businessman feels that a price 
order issued by the Administrator is 
unfair, he can appeal to an Emergency 
Court of Appeals. 

Wholesale merchants, who sell to re- 
tailers, and the retailers, who sell to 
the public, also can be strictly con- 
trolled by Administrator Henderson. A 
tire dealer cannot increase his order 
to his wholesaler. And he cannot sell 
tires to any customer who comes along. 
Only customers approved by the local 
tire rationing board can buy tires. 

All retailers and wholesalers will re- 
quire a license to do business. Whole- 
sale prices probably will be controlled, 
and retail merchants may be ordered to 
sell for a slightly lower than usual 
profit. In addition, the rationing of 
sugar will be handled by wholesalers 
and retailers under regulations issued 
by the Price Control Administrator. 

A retailer's license to sell a product, 
such as sugar, can be taken away if he 
twice violates price orders. The licens- 
ing system gives the Administrator a 
“life and death” power over a whole- 
saler or retailer. The merchant also can 
be sued for damages by his customers 
or the government. 


Price Problems on the Farm 


The Emergency Price Control Act 
did not give the Administrator much 
control over farm prices. The Act de- 
clared that he could not fix prices for 
farm commodities without the consent 
of Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard. Furthermore, it said that no 
ceiling for farm prices could be set 
below the highest of these levels: (1) 
110 per cent of parity (which means 
that the money obtained from the sale 
of. a certain amount of farm produce 
must be able to buy 10 per cent more 
machinery and other commodities, than 
the money obtained from the sale of a 
like amount of produce bought during 
1909-1914—the farmer’s most prosper- 
ous period); (2) the 1919-1929 aver- 
age price, or (3) prices on October 1 
or December 15, 1941. 

Critics of these provisions said they 
turned the Price Control Act into “a 


FROM JULY, 1914 FROM JULY, 1939 
TO MAY, 1917 TO JAN., 1942 


PRICE RISES 
All Commodities: Food, Clothing, 
Fuel, Rent, etc. 


farm relief bill.” They argued that a 
further rise in farm prices would brin 
a runaway inflation. Suppose, they said, 
that farmers get these higher prices. 
The cost of living will go up because 
food costs take half the income of 42 
out of every 100 families in the nation. 

Workers will demand higher wages. 
If they get higher wages, industry will 
insist on raising its prices. These higher 
— will force farmers to pay more 
or their goods. So the farmers will 
demand another increase in farm prices 
in order to give them parity. We'll be 
right back where we started. 

But Congressmen from farm states 
stoutly defended the farm price pro- 
visions of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Bill. They said it was necessary 
to give the farmers fairly high prices 
in order to encourage incre pro- 
duction of farm products during the war. 

Farm prices have gone up since 1939, 
they said, but people should remember 
that they ‘were very low before they 
started to rise. To prevent Administrator 
Henderson from setting his own levels 
on these prices, Congressmen from 
farming states insisted on giving the 
Secretary of Agriculture a veto power 
over farm price orders. 

But Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
disappointed the farm leaders. He got 
together with Administrator Henderson 
and worked out plans to hold down 
farm prices. (See “March of Events,” 
page 3.) Secretary Wickard pointed out 
that the government has in storage large 


Why We Need Price Control 
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to keep prices f 
luses, he exp 
sold in order to keep prices 
ing too high. He rejected the demand 
of farm leaders for more than parity 
prices. 
Wage Ceilings? - 


The Emergency Price Control Act 
gives Administrator Henderson no 
power to put a ceiling over wages. 
Critics say this failure to control wages 
may open the way for inflation. Ad- 
ministrator Henderson replies that strict 
control over industrial and farm prices 
will hold down the cost of living and 
pive labor no excuse for demanding 

igher wages. 

Observers who fear that additional 
wage increases may lead to inflation, 
hope that the new War Labor Board 

ill be able to handle this problem. 
This Board is headed by William H. 
Davis, former chairman of the National 
Defense Mediation Board. (See Schol., 
November 3-8, 1941, page 9.) It is 
made up of representatives of industry, 
labor, and the public. 

Other steps.are being taken by the 
| seen, rues to check inflation. The 

eavy income taxes (due March 15), 
higher taxes on corporation profits, and 

es of defense savings stamps and 
bonds, all will serve to take away some 
of the extra money that le might 
use to increase the demand scarce 
civilian goods. 

Finally, rationing can be extended to 
more products in order to cut civilian 
demand down to the available supply. 

Rationing may also help prevent a 
severe business slump when the war 
ends and our industries stop making 
guns, tanks, airplanes, and — 

If rationing prevents people from 


merge Sua | now on peacetime 


goods, they want these gobds all 
the more when the war ends, And, if 
our ght against inflation has been suc- 
cessful, businessmen and consumers 
can go to work after the war without 
the heavy burden of high prices and 
debts that plagued them after the First 
World War. 

We will not have won just another 
Pyrrhic victory. 


COST OF WAR anoCOST OF LIVING RISE 
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.WHERE THE ROAD BEGINS 


HE roar of airplane motors and 
T] i Bt of mb dom ot‘ 

sleepy sounds of “ chunkin’ 
from Rangoon to Mandalay.” The fight- 
in men Of the Mikado camp “by the 
old Moulmein Pa: , lookin’ eastward 
to the sea.” The British soldier of Kip- 
ling’s song has said a hasty farewell to 
his Burma maiden. He has “withdrawn 
over the Salween River after removing 
all stores and equipment.” 

Burma, romantic land of “the sun- 
shine and the trees and the tinky 
temple bells,” become the newest 
battlefield of the Pacific war. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later 
the boots of the Japanese soldiers would 
trample the rice paddies of Burma. The 
land of pagodas is one of the most stra- 
tegic spots in Southeastern Asia. 

Burma is a barrier against a possible 
Japanese attack on India. It also guards 
the Burma Road, over which supply- 
laden trucks rumble to the Chinese 
armies. British and Chinese troops with- 
in Burma are a threat to the Japanese 
forces in Thailand and Malaya. The 
counteroffensive of the United Nations 
against the Japanese besiegers of Singa- 
pore may start from Burman soil. 

Burma is a little smaller than Texas, 
but it has twice the population of the 
Lone Star State. ‘ 

Though Burma was a part of India 
until 1935, its le are more like 
Chinese than . They have olive 
complexions, brown eyes, and black hair. 

The Burmans are a cheerful, smiling, 
animated ; 

There is less illiteracy 


East. This is beeause the yellow-robed 
Buddhist priests offer free education to 
all Burman children. Burma, unlike 
India, has no caste system. 


The pretty Burman wgmen, with their 
bright silk skirts, flowers in their hair, 
and yellow fuller’s earth on their faces 
for powder, live much freer lives than 
their other oriental sisters. 

Two-thirds of the of Burma 
are farmers. Most of spend their 
days raising rice in the oozy, muddy 
delta of the pega Sao in Lower 
Burma. About two mil tons of rice, 








more than from any other country in the 
world, are each year from this 
vast plain of 12,000 square miles. 

Farther north, in Upper Burma, are 
jungles where grow rare orchids, groves 
of feathery bamboo trees, and rubber 
trees. Great forests of teakwood are an- 
other source of Burman wealth. 

Mineral riches abound, too. Magnifi- 
cent sapphires and rubies are found in 
Upper Burma. Practically all of the 
world’s jade comes from Burman 
mines. This country more oil 
than any other part of the British Em- 
pire. And there are silver, tin and tung- 
sten in the mountains which form the 
land boundaries. 

Rangoon, twenty-one miles up the 
palm-fringed Rangoon River, is the 


‘capital and most important city of Bur- 


ma. A canal connects this seaport of 
400,000 inhabitants with the Irrawaddy 
River, Burma’s main artery of trade 
and travel. Through Rangoon 
nearly all of —m. foreign ni 
The East and the West meet and 
mingle in Rangoon. Most of its inhabi- 
tants are Burmans, of course. But it is 
(or was) also the home of hundreds of 
apanese businessmen. Natives of India 
flock to Rangoon for the high wages 
paid in its factories. There are also 15,- 
000 Chinese in the city. They run shops 
and bazaars and do most of the work 
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Rich Burma’s Politics and 
People Are a Vital Factor 
In the Japanese Drive on 
China’s Western Lifeline. 


isfied with the primitive trail. Most of 
their business with the outside world 
was carried on by sea. They were just 
as well pleased to have their neighbors 
shut out by uncharted rivers lofty 
mountain ranges. 

Then the Japanese swept down the 
coast of China. The merchant ships of 
the western world were shut out of Chi- 
nese harbors. And China was in des- 
perate need of English and American 
war materials. A new route had to be 
found. Chinese eyes turned toward 
Burma. 

All of the motor road from Rangoon 
to Chungking, 2,100 miles in length, is 
sometimes referred to as the Burma 
Road, But the term is usually applied 
to the new and 688-mile 
stretch from Lashio in Burma to Kun- 
ming across the Chinese border. Only 
about a hundred miles of this road is 
actually in Burma. 

A railroad runs from Rangoon to 
Lashio. Most of the, freight for the 
Burma Road travels to Lashio by rail. 
Some of it floats on “flats” up the Irra- 
waddy. Part of it is shipped by truck. 

In 1934 the Chinese began work 
on the missing links in the road, from 
Rangoon to China’s temporary capital. 
During 1934 and 1935 they built the 
section between Kunming and Siakwan, 
in China. 


























New York Herald Tribune 
This map shows the Burma Road and 
the route it follows. Trucks carry China's 
supplies from Rangoon to Chungking. 
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The final and most difficult stretch, 
connecting Siakwan with the frontier 
of Burma, was constructed in 1938. This 
section, only 307 miles long, runs 
through some of the roughest country 
in the world. Two hundred Chinese 
engineers and nearly 200,000 coolies 
fought mountains and rivers, landslides 
and monsoon storms from January to 
September, 1938. That meant an aver- 
age of more than 650 men per mile of 
road, or less than three yards per man. 

What they buiJt takes the beholder’s 
breath away. The road climbs high 
above the clouds. Then it plunges down 
into steep gorges. In some places it is 
10,000 feet high. In others it runs along 
‘at sea level. In one forty-mile stretch 
it drops from an altitude of 7,200 feet 
to 2,500 feet and climbs up again. 

For more than half its length the 
Burma Road is only nine feet wide. It 
is unpaved, and there is not a fence or 
guardrail anywhere along it. The driver 
who travels at more than fifteen miles 
an hour risks his life At no place on 
the road can he see more than an eighth 
of a mile straight ahead. 

During the rainy season, from May 
to September, the roadbed is a sucking 
sea of mud. The rest of the year it is 
hidden in a cloud of dust and mos- 
quitoes. 

Since this vital road starts in Burma, 
the attitude of the Burmans toward their 
British rulers and toward the war is 
important. Fifth columnists in Burma 
could foul the lifeline of Britain’s ally 
in China. 

Burma has been part of the British 
Empire since the 1860's, when it was 
acquired from China. It was governed 
as part of India until 1935. Now it is 
ruled as a partially self-governing col- 
ony, with a British governor, an execu- 
tive council and a legislative council. 


At Lashio, freight unloaded from rail- 
way cars is loaded on trucks that will 
roll it to Chungking over Burma Road. 
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The present governor is Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith. 

Many Burmans are loyal to the Brit- 
ish Empire. But the people as a whole 
do not take kindly to British rule. 

A strong Burman Nationalist Myochit 
(patriotic) party has grown up since 
Burma was separated from India. Most 
of the political parties are nationalist. 


Burma for the Burmans 


Some of these Burman nationalists are 
definitely pro-Japanese. They would be 
willing to have the Japanese control 
their country for a little while if that 
would help the Burmans to oust the 
British. 

Most Burmans sympathize with the 
Chinese. But they are not very enthusi- 
astic about the Burma Road or the rail- 
road which is being built parallel to it. 
They are afraid that both will be used 
after the war by demobilized Chinese 
soldiers looking for work in Burma. 

The Burmans dislike the Indians most 
of all. Burma is a much more prosperous 
country than India. For this reason 
many Indians have wandered to Ran- 
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Shipping in Irrawaddy River, Rangoon, 
Burma. Cargoes are mainly war supplies 
destined for shipment to Chinese army, 


goon. They work as laborers, merchants, 
and money lenders. Often take jobs 
away from Burmans. ‘There been 
several savage anti-Indian riots in Ran- 
goon in recent years. 

The Japanese are doing their best 
to stir up anti-British feeling in Burma. 
Japanese air raiders drop leaflets urging 
the Burmans to rise against the British. 
Many British observers, believe that 
Tokyo has secretly madé overtures to 
Burman leaders, offering them a place 
in Japan’s New Order for Asia. 

As a matter of fact, the Japanese had 
been successful in finding a Burman 
Quisling. Fortunately, the British found 
him too. 

The grinning, skirt-clad Premier, 
U Saw, was the man. (“U” is a Burman 
title of address which means “Mister.”) 
The British announced last month that 
they had arrested U Saw. “It has come 
to the knowledge of His Majesty's gov- 
ernment,” they said, “that he has been 
in contact with Japanese authorities 
since the outbreak of war with Japan.” 

U Saw, like most Burman politicians, 
is an ardent nationalist. He visited Lon- 
don last fall to try to persuade the Brit- 
ish to make Burma a Dominion, with 
the status of Canada or Australia. His 
peg: was turned down. After that 

e got in touch with the Japanese. 

Sir Paw Tun was made Premier in 
place of U Saw. The new Premier is 
a chunky, middle-aged lawyer. He was 
educated in England. His wife is an 
American. The British expect Sir Paw 
Tun to be more friendly to them. But 
the U Saw affair clearly indicates that 
while they fight the Japanese invaders 
of Burma, the British must also keep 
an eye cocked on their Burman subjects. 
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February 16-21, 1942 


OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


When we've wood and prairie land, 


S°; SANG TRO oS of American 


joneers as they pushed ho 
folly: See over the Appalachi 
ans, down the Ohio, out to forest 
lands of Ohio and Indiana, the rich 
prairie land of Illinois, the coulees of 
Wisconsin, following “fair freedom’s 
star.” 

That westward surge, which had 
begun during the Revolutionary 
years, continued unbroken, north and 
south, and the vast country from the 
mountains to the Mississippi and on 
to the prairies was peopled 
in a breath-takingly short time. 

By the 1830's the pioneers had 
reached the Mississippi, settled Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, and begun to 
spread over into Iowa. In the 1840's 
they were moving along the rivers of 
the West—the Missouri, the Iowa, 
the Des Moines, and numerous 
smaller streams. 

Then, in th. North, the progressiye 
movement to the West came to a 
pause. The rivers did not afford ade- 
quate transportation for produce 
that had to go to market. The In- 
dians were still untamed. 

For the first time in their experi- 
ence in America the pioneers were 
coming into a new kind of country — 
the high plains—a country where 
trees were scarce, where rainfall was 
— where rivers had a habit 

ing up. And so an extraordin- 

NE Instead of con- 

tinuing an orderly, progressive, set- 

tlement of the West, the pioneer 

leapt the vast country between the 
Missouri and the Pacific coast. 

The of that epic movement 
to the Far West is familiar enough — 
sn alain ie tale wae 

of the Mormon trek. Why 

did the pioneer venture across a vast 
unknown country, .over the hi 

plains and the » forbidding R Rocky 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 
Mountains to the shores of the Great 


Salt Lake; to the Columbia and the 
Willamette valleys? 


The > prog put in geo- 
Kind of alt cme they sought the 


the East — orale timbered, well - 
pei ag This foul sien would apply 


. It i as 
dig Bs, vee ie lene 
It was in the early “forties that the 


richness and of on 
to be pes the Eee mo gm 
1843 came the first of the great mass 
movements to that distant country. 
That very settlers on the Willa- 
mette lished a government “by 
compact.” Three years later they 
were sufficiently numerous to force 
the Polk administration to conclude 
a treaty with Britain assuring to the 
United States all the country south of 
the 49th parallel. 

It was in 1846, too, that the Mor- 


1 8 Westward Ho! 


mons, under the leadership of Brig- 
ham Young, made their way west- 
ward from Council Bluffs to the 
Great Salt Lake, and established 
there pe: haps the most interesting of 
all frontier societies and economies. 
Meantime a very different set of 
circumstances controlled American 
expansion into the Southwest. Here 
the barriers were not geographical, 
but political. Whether or not Texas 
had embraced in the Louisiana 
Purchase territory was long a contro- 
versial question. In any event the 
United States surrendered her claims 
to Texas in the treaty of 1819. 
“With the overthrow of Spanish 
rule throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere, this great Texas rang! 
passed to Mexico. But this fact of 
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ownership by Mexico made little im- 
pression upon the American pioneer. 
With the settlement of Louisiana and 
Arkansas, Americans an to look 
hungrily to the rich soils of Texas. 
For here was a veritable kingdom. 
Seven hundred and fifty miles long 
from the Sabine River to El] Paso, 
and an equal distance from north to 
south, Texas had almost every vari- 
ety of climate and natural wealth. 


There were few Mexicans in this 
vast area. Anxious to have its re- 
sources developed, the Mexican Em- 
peror encouraged the — of 
Americans. Under the leadership of 
Stephen Austin, American pioneers 
promptly took advantage of this in- 
vitation. Within a decade there were 
some twenty thousand Americans in 
Texas. Mexico began to grow fearful 
of this migration. 

Well it might. For the Texans were 
restless under Mexican rule, and 
when Mexico attempted to outlaw 
slavery, discourage further immigra- 
tion, and deny political representa- 
tion to the Texans, there was 
trouble. This trouble came to a head 
in 1885 when the new Mexican dic- 
tator, Santa Ana, made a clean sweep 
of states rights for the Americans. 
American settlers promptly estab- 
lished a Texan Republic, and at-the 
battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 1836, 
successfully defended it. 

Thereafter, for a decade, Texas 
was independent, and new thousands 
of Americans poured in. Throughout 
the whole of the decade there was 
agitation for annexation to the 
United States. In 1845 that annexa- 
tion was carried out. Mexico refused 
to recognize it, and war came. 

Within a little over a year the 
United States dictated a peace 
whereby Mexico surrendered all the 
vast region north of the Rio Grande 
— her claims to Texas, and the terri- 
tory now embraced in the states of 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Utah and Nevada. 
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Above: Reception desk of Elk City’s Community 
Hospital, a well-equipped, modern institution with 
X-ray, radium facilities and beds for 85 patients. 


Center left: Dr. Michael A. Shadid, who founded 
America’s first cooperative hospital in 1929, and is 
employed by board of directors as chief of staff. 


Below: One of the six doctors and specialists em- 
ployed full time at the hospital. Three dentists also 
serve on the staff, pulling a tooth for a dime. 


DEFENSE AGAINST DISEASE 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 
No. 24 Community Hospital, Elk City, Oklahoma 











OULD your family’s finances stand 

the strain of a heavy hospital bill? 

Do. your parents put aside a sum 

of money each month to be used in case 

of illness? Do members of your family 

delay going to a doctor or a dentist be- 
cause of the expense involved? 

Two thousand farm families in west- 
ern Oklahoma are not bothered by 
these questions. 7 own and control 
Community Hospital of Elk City, and 
pay $25 a year for the services of a 
staff of physicians, surgeons, and den- 
tists. 


Hospital Owned by Patients 


Dr. Michael A. Shadid, who founded 
the hospital in 1929, says that his ex- 
periment has led to the establishment 
of many medical service plans all over 
the nation. But he adds that no other 
hospital in the United States is owned 
a 6 controlled by. its member patients. 

Ownership and management of Com- 
munity Hospital were set up under the 
state laws governing cooperatives. Al- 
though the hospital was started by Dr. 
Shadid, he is employed by the board 
of directors as chief of staff, and his 
contract is subject to yearly renewal. 

Each membership (share of stock) 
in the hospital sells for $50. A share 
gives the owner a vote at the annual 
ie which controls hospital busi- 
ness. The share also entitles each fam- 
ily of four persons to complete service 
for a year at $25. Additional charges 
for service are small, and are fixed be- 
fore treatment. For example, a father 
has paid for his share of stock, and has 
‘i $25 for a year’s service. His son 

reaks a leg. What are the charges for 
the son’s treatment? 


$13 for a Broken Leg 


The services of the doctor are free. 
There probably would be an X-ray ex- 
amination, which would cost $3. The 
boy probably would stay in bed five 
days at $2 a day. The complete charge 
would be $13. 

What if a member of this family 
wishes a physical examination? 

There is no charge for such an ex- 
amination. The following other services 
also are free: laboratory tests—blood, 
urine, etc.; metabolism test for goiter 
(other hospitals charge $10 to $15, 
Community charges $1 for the oxygen 

as used); electrocardiograph test for 
disease (other itals charge 
$10 to $15, Community charges $1 for 
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eye testing a fitting for glasses By sa 
tacles extra); X-ray treatment; 
treatment (others charge $50 to $100 
or more); ultra-violet ray treatment; 
infra-red ray treatment; electric diather- 
my treatment; surgical operations 
(others charge $50 to $250); dental 
care (extractions cost 10 cents a tooth, 
fillings cost 50 cents each). 

What is the charge for a childbirth? 

The mother is given pre-natal care 
and examination free. The i 
room and anesthetic cost $10. Then 
there is a charge of $2 to $3 a day for 
her stay in the hospital. 

Pro and Con 

Critics of Community Hospital say its 
services are not mers a than ter of- 
fered by private icians. say 
these corviii nieiiy-ont more, be- 


cause many persons pay for service 
they do not receive. 


“The profit to the consumer,” 
argues Dr. Shadid, “not to the operator 
of the hospital. The members have 
voted Jw for increased service rather 
than di 
In the past year the hospital has added 
free radium and X-ray treatments, has 
purchased more than $15,000 worth of 
new equipment, and has hired a third 
dentist. . . .” 

“I'm for it,” adds a stockholder. “We 
own that hospital and we can vote a 


change any time we think it’s necessary. . 


The charges always have been low.” 

Summing up his defense of Com- 
munity Hospital, Dr. Shadid says: 

“It encourages preventive medicine. 
A member who is not on free service 
comes to the doctors when he must. 
He puts off coming because of the cost. 
A member on free service comes as 
often as n without waiting ‘until 
it is too late. He has a lot of work done 
that the other person neglects, Our sys- 
tem of medical care is preventive of ill 
health. 

“The patient is sure the doctor has 
no selfish motive when he advises an 
operation or course of treatment, since 
there is no advantage to the doctor in 
prescribing ‘expensive attention.” 

Health Insurance 

It is true that Community Hospital 
members may pay for services they 
never need. But they feel that their pay- 
ments are insurance against a time 
_ may need treatment and 
need it quickly. Also, their payments 
help give the best possible treatment to 
4 next-door neighbor who require 
“ y Ses Stockholders pry Pena 

Hospital believe in the siogan of 
their institution: “Bear Ye One An- 
other's Burden.” 4 





vidends on their share of stock. . 





~ DIPLOMAT EXTRAORDINARY 


“Danny” Arnstein’s Rough and Tumble Way of Get- 
ting Things Done Took Kinks Out of China’s Lifeline 


“AS for the others, 

I cannot say. 
But when I write 
my history of 

i Mr. Arn- 
stein’s name will 
be there.” 

This remark was 
made recently by 
Dr. Hu Shih, the 
Chinese Ambassa- 
dor to the United 
States, and one of 
China’s great schol- 
ars. He was talk- 
ing about Daniel 
Arnstein, the ex-cab driver who 
runs a fleet of 7,000 taxicabs in 
New York City and owns 8,000 
trucks. 

Why should a scholar want to 
include an ex-cab driver in the 
story of China’s long struggle for 
freedom? Because Daniel Arnstein 
has just returned from taking the 
kinks out of the Burma Road, 
China’s lifeline for supplies from 
the United States. 

Last spring this vital highway 
became ed with traffic. Food 
and badly needed by China’s 

armies were piling up at ware- 

houses. Harry Hopkins, special as- 
sistant to President Roosevelt, 
asked Daniel Arnstein to untangle 

China’s lifeline. 

Arnstein and two other experts 

i ted every foot of the 700- 

ile collection of hair-pin curves 
and roller-coaster mountain trails 
from Lashio, Burma, to Kunmin 

China. The road was handling only 

about 4000 tons of freight a month. 

Sixteen different Chinese govern- 
‘ ment agencies had a hand in run- 

ning it. A dozen or more toll sta- 

tions collected taxes along the road. 
Eaey boing officials often held up 
. traffic for as long as ten days. Re- 


Arnstein unsnarled China’s life- 
line. Monthly traffic on the road 
soon doubled. In a few more 
months the volume led. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
asked Arnstein and his associates 
to stay in China and take over con- 





é- — struggle of 


“DANNY” ARNSTEIN 
Cabby on the Burma Road 


trol of Burma Road 
and all the roads in 
China. The General 
said that Arnstein 
could name his own 
salary 

The ex-cab driv- 
er replied that he 
did not see why he 
should make 
money out of the 
the 
Chinese le, 
when the Chinese 
themselves could 
handle the job. “I 
told the Generalissimo,” he related, 
“that if the road is not working per- 
fectly in three months I will go 
back and get it working, and that 
if it is all right I'll go back 
in six months for a pat on the back.” 

Arnstein’s che - and - tumble 
methods of getting things done 
shocked a lot of business-as-usual 
officials in China, and Burma. “I'm 
not smart enough to learn the 
Chinese way,” he remarked when 
officials warned him that he must 
not do this or that. He raised such 
a rumpus that Burman and British 
officials finally were forced to abol- 
ish the tax that Burma was collect- 
ing on every pound of goods cross- 
ing to China. “It’s a pity,” Arm- 
stein said, “that China must be pe- 
nalized on this freight when she is 
fighting an aggressor that one day 
may be at Burma’s throat.” His 
words were prophetic. Today, 
Japan is “at Burma's throat.” 

Born in one of the tougher sec- 
tions of Chicago’s South Side, 
“Danny” Arnstein quit school at 13, 
drove a horse-drawn delivery- 


Press Association 


_ wagon for a bakers supply com- 


pany, and became a cab driver at 
18. Today, he is president of the 


*Terminal System. 


“He is,” writes John Bainbridge 
in the New Yorker, “probably the 
te) ex-cab driver who ever offi- 

represented his country 
abroad... . . Built like a heavy tank, 
Arnstein stands six feet and weighs, 
now, 195 pounds, having gained 
back most of the 28 on 5 fe lost 
during his trip to China. . . . His 
natural conversational tone is that 
of a cab driver whose fender has 


just been scraped. . . .” 
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PUTTING GRASS TO WORK 


L SHOULD. STAND HERE 





PRODUCT as old as the mummies 
of Egypt—one mentioned by Ver- 

! and produced for centuries in China 
But only this year brought to commerciak 
production in the Florida Everglades — 
may play a leading role in American in- 
dustry in years to come. It is ramie, a 
vegetable known in China as rhea and 
to the Pharaohs as grass linen. 

Credit for the development goes to a 
Miami advertising man, E. B. Elliott. 

Mr. Elliott has what the ancients did 
not have, a method of recovering and 
refining the fibers on a large-scale com- 
ae basis, and is going into produc- 
tion with a textile that reputedly ranks 
first among all fibers in strength and 
can be spun on textile machines now 
used for cotton, wool or flax spinning. 

Mr. Elliott envisions the eventual 
growth of ramie in the several million 
acres of waste or uncultivated areas in 
Florida, added employment the year 
around and the further upbuilding of 
Florida. 

Relatively unknown in the United 





TILLES (P. 6) 


each. Total 40. 
the following islands: (a) Cuba; (b) 


public. 


the United States took control of (a) 
Cuba; \o) Jamaica; (c) Puerto Rico; 
(d) Haiti. 


1807 to 1820 was (a) Jean Christophe; 
Wren; (d) Emperor Jones. 
Virgi 


mark; (b) Sweden; (c) Norway; (d) 
Great Britain. 





MAP QUIZ: THE GREATER AN- 


Check the right ending to each of 
the following statements. Score 8 points 


1. In 1940, the United States leased 
from Britain defense bases on two of 


Jamaica; (c) Puerto Rico; (d) Maya- 
guana; (e) Haiti and Dominican Re- 


2. After the Spanish-American War, 


8. The King of Northern Haiti from 
(b) Henri Christophe; (c) Christopher 


4. The United States purchased the 
Islands in 1917 from (a) Den- 








By C. Norman Stabler 


States, ramie dates back 3,000 years 
to the days when it was used in the 
embalming of Egyptian mummies. The 
Chronicles of Nestor, about 1100 A.D., 
relate that the sails of ships on the Volga 
were made of it, and Vergil referred 
to ramie as grass linen in his second 
song on agriculture. 

In the few countries where ramie is 
known at all commercially, such as 
China, India and Formosa, coolies stand 
waist deep in water rubbing the fibers 
between their palms for days at eight 
cents a day, in the tedious process of 
recovery and purification Despite this, 
the plant was used for centuries in these 
countries for most textile purposes un- 
ti] the advent of the spinning machines, 
which produced yarns for cotton, linen, 
wool and’ silk. 

The Chinese, with their incredibly 
low labor costs, however, have con- 
tinued to make ramie fabrics by hand 
and produce textiles of exquisite fine- 


What Do You Know About the News? 


(Key to Correct Answers in Teachers Edition) 


5. The Duke of Windsor, former 
King of Great Britain, is: now Governor 
General of (a) the Virgin Islands; (b) 
the Leeward Islands; (c) the Bahama 
Islands; (d) the Florida Keys. 


ENEMY AT OUR DOORSTEP (Pp. 
9, 10) 


Check the right ending to each of 
the following statements. Score 10 
points each. Total 40. 

1. After the United States entered 
the Second World War, prices (a) be- 
gan to rise more rapidly; (b) remained 
about the same; (c) declined slightly. 

2. During a spree inflation (a) 
wages rise more rapidly than prices; 
(b) wages do not keep up with the 
rise in prices; (c) es and prices 
both declin e. See 

8. Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
believes that farm prices (a) should 


ness and texture. Although 80 per cent 
of the product was destroyed dap 
aged in improvised recovery processes, 
Sr rew Shor kins been pesca Gn 
fabricated in recent years in England, 
Germany and Japan. 

American importers, however, hear 
that the ramie-producing areas in China 
have been devastated by the Japanese 
and imports may not be ‘resumed for 
a long time after the war in China is 
over, if ever. America, therefore, not 
only may become a domestic market 

roducer but also may export ramie in 

th raw and refined state. 

Ramie fibers are the longest ble 
fibers known, and are ected by mil- 
dew. They do not stretch-or shrink; are 
endowed with eight times the tensile 
strength of cotton and three times that 
ot linen; are twice as resistant to heat 
as cotton; are unaffected by exposure to 
oils or greases, and accept dyes more 
readily San cotton. 

Ramie has infinite ibilities also in 
the manufacture of plastics, since it im- 
parts qualities stronger than those of 
any filler now produced. The all-plastic 
automobile recently exhibited by the 
Ford Motor Car Company at Dearborn, 
Mich., was said to have contained 10 
per cent ramie. 

The product may be used also as a 
base for the finest synthetic yarn. It has 
qualities suitable also for use in ex 
plosives—nitro-cellulose, TNT, and gun 
cotton. 

‘Recent experiments have shown that 
ramie is suitable for making, too, the 
finest papers for which linen is now the 
basis, including cigarette and certain 
bond and condenser papers. The paper 
currency of France for many years has 
been made from ramie. 

—Courtesy The New York Herald Tribune 





be held at parity; (b) should be 
allowed to rise to 110 per cent of par- 
ity; (c) should not be controlled at all. 

4. The Emergency Price Control Act 
permits the Administrator to fix ceilings 
on (a) commodities; (b) railroad rates; 
(c) wages and salaries. 


BURMA ROAD (Pp. 11, 12) 

True or false questions. Mark T or F 
in front of each statement. Score 4 
points for each right answer. Total 20. 
—1. Burma produces more oil than 
any other part of the British Em- 

ire. 

ntil 1935, Burma was a of 
Uae par 
. Most of the Burma Road is in 

Burma. 

. The Burma Road is a 4-lane ce- 


ment hi = 3 
the world’s jade 


—2. 


. Practi 
comes from Burman mines. 
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CLIFTON FADIMAN 


LIFTON Fadiman calls himself an 

“amiable hack,” but if you or I were 
to call him that we'd do it with a smile. 
Because we've all listened to him as the 
extremely able master of ceremonies and 
guiding wit of Information, Please! and 
of that other more serious radio pro- 
gram Keep ’Em Rolling, and we know 
better. We also know him as the book 
critic of the New Yorker magazine, and 
as one of the sponsors of the Readers 
Club (am organization to distribute 
books reprinted on the advice of him- 
self, with Sinclair Lewis, Carl Van 
Doren and Alexander Woollcott.) Still 
more recently we know him as the editor 
of the best seller Reading I’ve Liked, 
which doesn’t do itself justice in calling 
itself prosaically “A personal selection 
drawn from two decades of reading and 


* 


ETWEEN ten and seventeen I 
B did the major bulk of my read- 
ing. I have never read as many 
books (I don’t mean manuscripts ) 
per year since, nor do I expect to in 
the future. Those were the splendid 
years, and it is my notion that they 
are the splendid years of most de- 
voted readers. r seventeen (in 
some cases a year or two later) the 
books choose you, not you the books. 
You read within limits. Reading be- 
comes in gst You read as part of 
your ege curriculum, or to gain 
knowledge in a specific field, or to be 
able to bore your neighbor at dinner- 
table conversation. Adult reading is 
usually purposive. I make a living 


by it. 
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M, Lif Is An Open Book 


The Head Expert-Stumper Tells Us a Little About Himself in 
His Introduction to His New Book Reading I’ve Liked 


By CLIFTON FADIMAN 


reviewing, presented with informal pro- 
logue and various commentaries.” 

Mr. Fadiman (nicknamed “Kip” 
early in life after an attack of the hic- 
coughs), was born in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(1904). As a boy he jerked sodas in 
his Russian father's drugstore, worked 
as a ships chandier and at other odd 
jobs. He paid his way through Columbia 
University by doing a series of things 
including running a bookshop in the 
Pennsylvania Station, doing translations, 
lecturing on poetry, helping out in 
amusement parks, writing book reviews. 
He also edited the Columbia under- 
graduate publication, Morningside. 
After graduating with Phi Beta Kappa 
honors he taught English for a while, 
then took a job with what was then the 
new publishing firm of Simon and 
Schuster—a connection he kept for sev- 
eral years, first as full-fledged editor, 
then literary advisor. 

In 1933 Mr. Fadiman started review- 
ing books for the New Yorker, and had 
garnered an ardent group of Fadiman 
followers as book critic, lecturer and 
author “by the time Dan Golenpaul 
came along with his idea for Informa- 
tion, Please. You know the rest of the 
story. 4 


~ ke 


Even the reading done during 
one’s college years lacks the spon- 
taneity, the high waywardness of 
one’s pre-adolescent and adolescent 
reading. It circles around the class- 
room. It consists of authors recom- 
mended by authority or who you fee] 
should be “covered.” Or it has to do 


‘with books you know a good deal 


about in advance, one of the most ef- 
fective ways to spoil one’s reading 
pleasure. Such reading may be men- 
tally stimulating or socially useful. It 
may benefit you in a dozen ways. But 
it is not an adventure in quite the 
same. sense that reading in your sec- 
ond decade so often is. 

I am not, in this random biblio- 
autobiography, proposing to list the 


books I have read. Nothing could be 
duller or less useful, except when he 
who does the listing owns a mind 
whose operations are really of inter- 
est to mankind, as was the case, for 
example, with John Stuart Mill. All I 
am here endeavoring to do is to out- 
line some of the processes whereby 
an average person became an above- 
the-average reader, which is what I 
immodestly claim to be. To under- 
stand these processes a mere cat- 
alogue of titles is of no avail. 

Yet I would like to list a few 
names, mainly to indicate the kind of 
writer that, as I recall, influenced the 
more bookish boys and girls of my 
generation. Shaw, Galsworthy, Ben- 
nett, Conrad, Merrick, Barrie, Moore, 
Dunsany, Yeats, Synge, Swinnerton, 
Chesteron, Meredith, Wilde, Hew- 
lett, Gissing, Zangwill, and above all, 
H. G. Wells — these, to confine the 
list to Englishmen only, are a few of 
the authors I remember devouring 
from my tenth to my eighteenth year, 
miscomprehending many, overpriz- 
ing some, but getting from all an ex- 
ultant sense of discovery, a peak-in- 
Darien thrill rarely enjoyed since. 

The secret of second-decade read- 
ing, of course, is that you are not 
really finding out what Shaw thinks 
or Conrad feels, but what you think 
and you feel. Shaw and Conrad and 
the rest are but handy compasses to 
guide you through the fascinating 
jungle of your young self. When | 
read Well’s Tono-Bungay at fourteen 
or fifteen, I found myself saying in 
delight, “But that’s just the way I 
feel!” When I now read Thomas 
Mann's Joseph story I find myself 
thinking how true it is to the experi- 
ence of men in general. There is a 
difference in the quality of the emo- 
tion. The grown-up emotion may be 
larger and wiser (and probably more 
pompous), but the boyish one is 
unique just because it is so utterly, 
innocently self-centered. 

During this adolescent period of 
my reading life I had a lucky break. 
My brother, five years my senior and 
a student at Columbia College, was 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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at the time taking a conventional survey 
course that used a sound standard an- 
thology known, I think, as Century 
Reading in English Literature, edited by 
Cunliffe, Pyre, and Young. For some 
reason, possibly a mild fraternal sadism, 
he made me take the course along with 
him —he at college, I at home. The 
whole thing was over my head —I was 
fourteen — but when I had finished my 
Century Readings, which took a year, I 
had at least a hazy notion of the course 
and development, from Beowulf to 
Stevenson, of the most magnificent, after 
the Greek, of all literatures. I remember 
writing essays, perhaps no more inter- 
minable than my subjects, on Hakluyt 
and Spencer. I am still unable to dis- 
lodge ins my memory — which is not a 
good one — odd lines of verse from sub- 
minor poets like Drayton. That is all of 
no account. The important thing is that 
I got through my head at an early age a 
few simple truths: that the proper read- 
ing of a good writer requires energy and 
application; that reading is not mere 
“diversion”; that it is impossible to ad- 
mire writing you do not understand; 
that understanding it does not destroy 
but rather enhances its beauty; that un- 
less a writer’s mind is superior to, more 
complicated than, your own, it is a bore 
to read him. (That is why I never rec- 
ommend a book to a person if it is on his 
own mental level.) 

I learned also that daydreaming and 
intelligent reading do not go together. 
There is a story told by Dr. Sandor Fe- 
renczi, the psychoanalyst, about a Hun- 
garian aristocrat who, while devouring a 
quick lunch between trains, was recog- 
nized by a boorish acquaintance. 

“My dear Count! How are you?” 

“Umph.” 

“And how is the Countess?” 

“Dead.” 

“How shocking! It must be terrible 
for you. daughter.” 

“She’s dead.” 

“But your son —” 

“Dead! Everybody's dead when I'm 
eating!” 

Outwitting Father Time 

During my all-out period everybody 
was dead when I was reading. Most 
children and adolescents know this mag- 
ical secret of concentration, though it is 
not till they are older and duller that 
they realize it was magical. 

I remember that, when I was four- 
teen, we lived about two miles from the 
nearest library. I had a choice. I could 
cycle there, borrow my books, and cycle 
back in a very few minutes — but Foe 
few minutes were lost to reading. Or, if 
I wished, I could walk to the library, 
reading the last fifty or seventy-five 
pages of my calculatedly unfinished 

en route, make my borrowings, 
and walk back, reading a new volume 


on the way. I usually preferred the latter 
procedure. It is no trick at all to read 
while walking, to step off and onto curbs 
with unconscious skill, to avoid other 
pedestrians while your eyes are riveted 
to the page. There was a special pleas- 
ure in it: I had outwitted Father Time. 
I think Providence meant me to be an 
ambulant reader, for I never once even 
stumbled. But one afternoon when I 
was cycling home from the library with 
my wire basket full of books, I was hit 
behind by a car and sent sprawling. 

This absorption, this “losing yourself” 
in a book, though clearly quite remote 
from “practical life” (for children, 
“practical life” is simply what grownups 
want them to do), is not daydreaming. 
The child does not interpose a continu- 
ous, fuzzy, wavering screen of personal 
desires and wishful visions tween 
himself and the page. On the contrary, 
he and the page are one. The Victorian 
female, with w novel reading was a 
disease, was the real daydreamer. For 
her, reading became a drug, a kind of 
literary marijuana, an instrumentality 
for the production of needed visions. 
The child’s hearty relation to his book 
is devoid of this sick quality. 


Read Above Yourself 


Well, the course my apa # ge me, 
via that blessed trinity Cunliffe, Pyre, 
and Young, was calculated to make me 
unde that literature beyond help- 
ing one to discover onself, has a 
higher, more impersonal function. It is 
a challenge issued by a higher mind, the 
author’s, to a lower mind, the reader’s. 
Even if the challenge is not met, much 
pleasure may still result. But if it is met, 
or if a sincere attempt to meet it is 
made, a finer, rarer pleasure is experi- 
enced. If you read br pure diversion, 
well and good, but if you read for any 
other purpose, always read above your- 
self. One of the reasons for the general 
mental fuzziness of most “cultivated” 

ple we know is that publishers have 
a ee too shrewd. They have learned, 
the cunning little fellows, just how to 
temper their books to the lamb-like 
mental innocence of their readers. The 
result is that every week we are deluged 
with books which, the publishers assure 
us, we can understand. It is quite true. 
We can understand them, all too easily. 
It would be much better for us if now 
and then we read a book just a few 
rungs beyond our mental capacities in 
their most relaxed state. 

My second-decade reading—and I 
think this is sadly true of most of us — 
was in this sense educationally more 
valuable than any I have done since, 
with certain ee fet ee 
them later) exceptions. Durin 
cence our feeling of bewilerment and 
insecarity tends to be greater 
any other time. Hence the need 


- 
to 





know, to learn, a pata, Therefore 
whatever reading is is intense. It is 
utterly assimilated. We pay absorbed 
attention to it, as we to the in- 
structions of an expert before venturing 
into a trackless forest. 

It seems to me that in my late teens | 
did more “heavy” reading and digested 
it more thoroughly than at any succeed- 
ing period. In this connection I recall 
two experiments I made extending over 
an interval of six months. The first was 
an experiment in difficult reading. The 
other was an experiment in nonreading. 


Experiment Number One 


One summer I decided to spend my 
evenings reading only “hard” books. | 
went at it with the humorless obstinacy 
of a sixteen-year-old — and I was more 
humorless and more obstinate thar 
most. I staggered wildly through stuff 
like Ueberweg’s History of Ph hy, 
Winwood Reade’s Martyrdom of Man, 
Saintsbury’s History of English Prosody, 
Taine’s History of Eng Literature, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. It was enough for a book to 
seem important and forbidding — I read 
it at once. No novels, no light literature 
of any sort, no magazines for three solid 
months — hot months, too. Now, as | 
look back on this extravagant experi- 
ment, it seems like the disagreeable 
behavior of a young pric. Yet I was not 
really priggish; I didn’t read for show- 
off purposes. I read my Ueberweg as a 
challenge to myself, as a test, as a de- 
liberate gesture, if you will, of self-pun- 
ishment. The boy of sixteen by 
overexercise will punish his body delib- 
erately just to ato much it can take. 
That same boy may punish his mind in 
the same way. It is a kind of initiation 
ceremony that he performs upon him- 
self, a queer, grotesque test of ap- 

roaching manhood. Sometimes he will 
Flecide to go right through the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

The notable part of the experience is 
that just because that summer’s reading 
came out of a erful emotional im- 
pulse it has with me, as more for- 
mal reading, particularly that done as 
+e of my school work, has not. Also, it 
eft me with a taste for a certain kind of 
“difficult” reading, a taste which, be- 
cause I am a book reviewer, I rarely 
have an oppo to indulge. This 
does not mean that I read heavy books 
with ease. On the contrary, I have to go 
through painful mental stru to un- 
devote them, but the struggle still 
pie Re an ee , which I 

vy has something to do with that 
lunatic summer I t ing hothing 
but hu eit anteahial ls above 
m 4 

Toda , for example, the books I look 
Pie 5 with most pleasure to reading 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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O ONE who reads the first 
stanza of Ralph Hodgson’s 
“Eve” needs to be coaxed to 

read the rest of the poem, or to read 
other poems one of the most 
lyrical of poets: 

“Eve, pine gS ome was 

Deep in ; 

Wadlin in bells and ts 

Up to knees. 

Picking a dish of sweet 

Berries and plums to eat —” 

It is effortless reading. It has the 
perfection of art which makes. it 
sound like effortless writing. The 
writer who can tell the story of the 
Fall of Man with this surprising 
freshness and simplicity does not 
need any of the experiments which 
have been so common in the poetry 
of this century in order to entice 
readers. The pity is that he has not 
written more poetry for us to read. 

When we think of poets associated 
with the First World War, we prob- 
ably remember at once those writers 
who died so young: Rupert Brooke, 
Edward Thomas, Francis Ledwi 
Wilfred Owen, Joyce Kilmer, 
Seeger and many more. It is a 
list of names, the names of boys who 
might have to change the 
course of En poetry if had 
not gone to war. We think of 
poets who lived through the war 
years and wrote differently because 
of that . But there was 
another of the war, less re- 
membered use it has less drama. 
It is the of those who 
silenced, aah anes but by . 

Readi the of 
Hoderon we do Leer think of hi 
in any way connected with war. I 
is only when we realize that he pub- 
lished no more after his in 
1917 that we to wonder if here 
is another loss which war is re- 
sponsible, 

Compassion is the keynote of much 
of his , compassion for nature 
which suffers because of the destruc- 
tiveness of man. He feels this pity 
for the waste of a forest 
as well as for hunted animals. That 


RALPH HODGSON 


man will the world is the 
theme of “The Last Blackbird,” the 
most im of his first 
volume, pub in 1907. It is a 
theme to which he often returned. 


RALPH HODGSON 


Bells of Heaven,” he says 
t the bells would toll their “wild- 
years” if the Parson and 
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dreaming of the past when he was a 
calf wobbling at his mother’s heels, 
and then later when he 


“Joined a game of knobby skulls 
With the youngsters of his year, 
All the other little bulls, 

Learning both to bruise and bear, 
Learning how to stand a shock 
Like a little bull of rock.” 


Like “Eve,” this is a poem which one 
reads through to the end—with a 
personal pity and interest and a sym- 
pathy for all defeated and despairing 
strength. 

Hodgson was a poet of simple 
things, of simple delights, of “sum- 
mer light on the wings of the cinna- 
mon bee.” Anyone who writes, or 
lives, in time of war knows how hard 
it is to continue to think that ordi- 
nary things are of any importance. 
Perhaps here is another reason for 
his silence. 


Added to this effect of war which 
we all understand is another. Even 
in times favorable to the production 
of the kind of poetry he wrote, his 
output was small. He must have 
destroyed far more than he pub- 
lished, for all that is unessential is 
cut away. In this respect he is like 
Housman, another poet who has 
given the world only the “exquisite 
residuum” of his writing. He must 
have believed, even in the peaceful, 
uncluttered days before 1914, that 
the world had room for only the best 
of his work. 

At least once in his life, Hodgson 
wrote a poem which is an outcry of 
exultation, “The Song of Honor.” The 
poet has climbed a hill and is filled 
with a surge of emotion as he looks 
out over the world. He hears all the 
voices of the universe joined in one 
harmonious hymn, and he stares at 
the sky until his eyes are “blind with 
stars.” 

Little has been published about 
Hodgson’s life. He has never tried 
to earn his living by writing. He has 
been a draughtsman, a pressman, an 
editor, He Tikes pugilism. He has 
bred bull terriers. In 1924, and again 
in 1928, he lectured on English litera- 
ture in a Japanese University. He 
lived for a time in America. These 
are some of the facts we know about 
him, but to understand him best we 


must go to his poetry. 


Poetry this page is reprinted from Poems, 
te Malch Medgson, tw permiodon ef tho bane’ 
millan Company, puplishers. 
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The Evil Eye of his employer, added ~~ y e For eight black nights 
to hunger and abuse, makes the poor ~ | the apprentice opens a 
apprentice plan his master’s death. } creaking door, flashes 
so a beam on his sleeping 

tormentor. This is the 

sight the master sees 

E dgar Allan Poe's when he opens his eyes. 


TELE-TALE HEART 


M-G-M Short Subject 


awarded Scholastic’s Blue Rib- B " The pent-up loathing is 


out at last. The killer 
(Joseph Schildkraut) is 
knotting deadly fingers 
around his enemy's neck. 
There’s a scream in the 
night, and then silence. 


_ bon for the month of February 


But all night and into the following When all other sounds are muffled, the tell-tale heart ticks on. The 
morning the murderer hears the thump murderer, driven mad by the sound, leads the constables to the planks 
of the dead man’s heart in the drip- under which his victim is buried. The film makes a few slight changes 
ping pump and the swinging pendulum. in the plot of Poe's story. But the tense, eerie mood is kept perfectly. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Can Teachers 
Answer Pupils’ Questions? 


ie THE February 2 issue, we pre- 
sented many of the questions which 
pupils ask their teachers. We are con- 
cerned this week with the implications 
of these questions. How can they be 
used? Do they relate to the work of 
the school, or do they indicate only a 
neglect of the home’s function? 


All educators agree that pupils learn 
more effectively when they are inter- 
ested in the subject matter of instruc- 
tion. Where subjects are defined as ma- 
terial to be learned, the problem of mo- 
tivation is important. Much time must 
be spent in developing what educators 
call “readiness.” If the topic to be 
studied is an aspect of grammar or a 
period of history, the teacher seeks an 


occurrence in t “ life of the child or 


the community from which to start the 
lesson. 

In the case of units of work based 
on social functions or aspects of living, 
the personal application is usually the 
starting’ point. If the area of study is 
the family and family relationships, such 
a question as “Can a couple be success- 
fully married after graduating from 
high school, or are they too young?” can 
give an impetus to the study by show- 
ing its immediacy and its various as- 
pects. A study of government, democ- 
racy, or public opinion might grow out 
of the pupil's question, “Why should I 
obey laws which I don’t make and don’t 
like?” 

Where teachers and administrators 
are trying to base a school program on 
the needs of adolescents, these questions 
are basic to educational planning. The 
questions listed on this page in the 
Feb. 2 issue will aid the faculty in see- 
ing the world which the adolescent 
knows and tries to understand. Good 
teachers are those who, in some re- 
spects, “never grow old.” But even they 


forget the concerns, the difficulties, and 


the felt needs of youngsters. 

The work of the Commission on Hu- 
man Relations helps in defining these 
areas of adolescent concern and in dra- 
matizin 
mediately note that these statements do 
not serve as a complete and accurate 
statement of needs. There are many 
“lacks” of which the youngster may be 
unaware; and there are many basic 
needs which a specialist (guidance of- 
ficer or psychiatrist) can observe but 
about which the child should not be 
concerned. Needs, however, include all 
three: the felt problem, the ea 
tension which indicates a problem, an 


them for us. Teachers will im- - 


the pathological deficiencies. While this 
last is a problem for the specialist, the 
others are some of the elements of a 
school program. 

We might assume that a group of in- 
ee young people will sense most 
of the significant problems which sur- 
round them, and that a reasonably com- 
petent teacher can aid the pupils to 
sense others. If these problems are made 
the centers of school study, the ques- 
tion of motivation becomes academic. 
The pupil's problem is one which he 
sees, whose study he plans, and whose 
analysis is significant to him and his 
community. Studies of retention show 
that the’ pupil will remember those 
Pron which are real and vital to 

im, and the materials used in the study 
of that problem. 

The questions referred to are of value 
m helping the student see the problems 
around him, and in aiding in the defini- 
tion and analysis of those problems. Un- 
aided, however, the pupil is likely to re- 
main at the personal level and at the 
general stage. The teacher must direct 
the pupil to a more thorough analysis 
of the areas which are referred to above. 
An interesting illustration of a good pro- 
cedure isthe work of the faculty and 
seventh grade students of Horace Mann 
School. Students and faculty considered 
the question, “What must I learn to 
live my life successfully?” The pupils 
set goals which teachers would define 
as skills, understandings, appreciations 
and attitudes. 

These statements of seventh grade 
students might be the starting point for 
pupil-teacher planning for units of work 
in English or social studies: 

“We should learn what to do with our 
leisure time.” 


COMING NEXT WEEK 
(February 23, 1942) 


For Social Studies 

Mobilizing Our Industrial Front. 

Behind the Headlines: Youth and 
the Future. 

Pan-Americana. 

Today's Trends (historical picture 
strip): The Battle of Production. 

Learning to Be a Soldier: On 
Maneuvers. 
For English Classes 

Play: In Time to Come. 

Stolen Day, by Sherwood Anderson. 

Story: J em, by Louise An- 
drews Kent. 

a for Reading, by Alfred T. 
Hill. 


“We should learn to know good litera- 
ture and read good books.” 

“Straight thinking is necessary to the 
good citizen.” 

“We should interest ourselves in 
beautifying the community.” 

“We must take an interest in polities.” 

The good teacher will see that the 
study of the problems chosen for the 
class is thorough, that study skills are 
developed, and that the ramifications 
of the class problem are understood. 
The pupils, in fact, will set these aims 
of their study themselves. The Horace 
Mann group defined some of these ac- 
tivities in these terms: 

“We should not allow ourselves to 
be afraid of a difficult problem.” 
“We must be thorough in what we 
de.” 

If a critic claims that this occurs in 
all good classes, we can reply that too 
often school tasks seem unrelated to 
problems of life and the pupil rebels 
against such study. As some of the Pitts- 
burgh pupils worded their feeling: 

“Why don’t we have more courses 
which deal with everyday things?” 

“How will a high school education 
help me load coal?” 

There are two other main uses of 
these questions of pupils besides using 
them to improve the regular curricular 
program of the school. The first of these 
is to give clues to needed courses for 
the secondary school. The great number 
of questions relating to personal living 
has been responsible for the introduc- 
tion of courses which deal with them. 
Some schools have a course in “guid- 
ance,” some have turned over part of 
these problems to existing courses in 
“sociology” and “home economics.” 
Other schools have introduced new con- 
tent under old names. In one state prob- 
lems of personal living are dealt with in 
courses in “social civics” and “psychol- 
ogy. 

Another use of these questions is to 
furnish a basis for pupil guidance. Many 
readers may be struck by the similarity 
of the questions given in these two 
articles and those in Dr. Lawton’s col- 
umn. “Gay Head” (Boy Dates Girl) 
will testify that these problems bother 
high school youth. Group guidance can 
be based, in part, upon these questions; 
and most of these call for individual 
counselling. 

To make education more vital to ad- 
olescents, to base school study on the 
purposes of pupils, to bring pupil and 
teacher together in planning interesting 
and significant experiences, teachers will 
do well to listen to the questions of 
pupils—and to try to answer them. 


Julian C. Aldrich 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
March of Events (Pp. 3-5) 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why are the Filipinos more anx- 
ious to fight the Axis than are the Egyp- 
tians or the Burmans? 

2. What are some of the obstacles to 
success of Donald Nelson? 

3. How has the agreement of Hen- 
derson and Wickard helped control in- 
flation? 

4. How does the election of Dr. Rios 
aid in hemisphere defense? 


Pan-American Map: 
The Greater Antilles (P. 6) 


On a map of the Americas have the 





an nn hh ELE 
Teaching the Civil Liberties 


A Source Unit 
By Howard E. Wilson and Others 


Do You Teach— 


The Bill of Rights as a Bulwark of 
American Democracy? 


The History of Civil Liberties in the 
United States? 


If you do, you will find Teaching 
the Civil Liberties an invaluable 
aid. It contains a summary of 
the topic; 61 suggested class- 
room activities; selected quota- 
tions; annotated lists of books, 

pamphlets, films, and record- 
ings; and suggestions for evalu- 
ation. 40 pages. 30 cents. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Room 203, 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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class see the relation of the Greater 
and the Lesser Antilles to the three 
Americas. See the way in which the 
Caribbean is almost enclosed. 

After using this map for the study 
of place geography, use it as a center of 
interesting information about the is- 
lands. Have students bring in pictures 
from newspapers or travel literature to 
show the industries, people, and terrain. 
Place clippings to show how the islands 
are in the news. 

Have a quiz program on people and 
events relating to the Greater An- 
tilles. Henri Christophe and Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, Dollar Diplomacy and San 
Juan Hill are parts of the history and 
legend of this region. 


The V-Campaign: 

Picture Page (P. 7) 

Find news stories to fit the pictures 
on this page. Write these as short stories, 
indicating sources of information. Dis- 
cuss: Why does it take more courage 
to wage a V-campaign in Europe than 
it does in the U S.? 


George Washington (P. 8) 

All pupils will enjoy this refreshing 
picture of Washington. Have them look 
through books on Washington to find 
other illustrations of his sense of humor. 
They might enjoy writing a short story 
in which they would emphasize the hu- 
man qualities of our first president. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Enemy at Our Doorstep 
(Pp. 9, 10) 
Economics, Modern Problems, American 
History 
The problem of potential inflation 
should be studied by all classes, since 
it is vital to an understanding of our 
present and future standards of living. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. How much inflation was there in 
the United States as a result of the last 
war? Get data on prices from your eco- 
nomics text or from the World Almanac. 
Get both money prices and real prices. 

2. How did jallation affect the busi- 
ness man, the consumer, the farmer? 
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e In a number of cities and towns we have openings for retired 
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increasing their income by becoming exclusive part time representatives in 
certain territories, doing pleasant and dignified work. If you know anyone 
who is interested, write today regarding openings in your area. 
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8. To what extent has a small infla- 
tion already begun? 

4. What measures were used to con- 
trol prices before the Price Control Bill 
was passed? 

5. What are the main provisions of 
the Price Control Act? How is it ad- 
ministered? 

6. What are the “loopholes” in the 
act? How are they being plugged? 

7. What is the relation of wages to 
price control? How can wages be con- 
trolled? 

Problems for Further Investigation: 

1. How did prices and wages rise 
during World War 1? See Wartime Con- 
trol of Prices, by Charles O. Hardy. 
Brookings Institution. 

2. Can non-defense éxpenditures of 
the Federal Government be reduced? 
See “Curtailment of Non-Defense Ex- 
penditures,” by Henry P. Seidemann. 
Brookings Institution. 

3. What has been the effect of the 
defense program? See “Effects of the 
Defense Program on Prices, Wages and 
Profits,” by Jacobstein and Moulton. 
Brookings Institution. 


Burma: Where the Road Begins 
(Pp. 11, 12) 
Modern History, World History 
Romance and war have met in other 
places, and we may join the two for con- 
trast. War maps and pictures of the old 
city of Rangoon may be posted side by 
side. But our main concern is with the 
problems. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. Why is Burma strategically impor- 
tant in the war of the South Pacific? 

2. What are the characteristics of the 
people and the resources? 

3. What is the history of the Burma 
Road? Why is it important today? Why 
is it an engineering achievement? 


Topics for Discussion or Debate: 

1. The Chinese should be encouraged 
to participate in the full defense of 
Burma. 

2. Britain should grant the Burmans 
complete independence at the conclu- 
sion of the war. 


Our American Heritage: 
Westward Ho! (P. 11) 


American History 
Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 
1. What were the causes of the west- 
ward movement? 
2. Why did the Great Plains present 
a barrier to the westward expansion? 
3. What is the geographical explana- 
tion of the settlement of Texas and 
Oregon? 
4. What were the political causes 
which produced different events in the 
two sections? 
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5. How would Mexico tell the story 
of Texas? 

6. What was the effect of resources 
upon the westward movement? 


Defense Against Disease 
(Pp. 14, 15) 
American History, Modern Problems 

Your class should make a preliminary 
survey of the need for medical care in 
your school and community. An anony- 
mous questionnaire in your class could 
ask: When did you have your last physi- 
cal exam? What medical care have you 
needed which you have gone without? 
What is the cost of your medical care 
this year? Your school nurse might give 
you some facts about defects among 
school students. 

What are the advantages of group 
medicine such as the Elk City program? 
\Vhat does an individual gain? What 
does the community gain? Is this a good 
program for the doctors and nurses? 

What are the objections to such a 
gioup plan? Why do doctors general- 
ly Oppose such programs? 

How does this program differ from 
socialized medicine”? 

For Debate: “A system of socialized 
medicine should be adopted making 
\vailable to all complete medical service 
at public expense.” See Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 10, No. 5, and references in that 
volume and in Readers’ Guide. 


Diplomat Extraordinary (Person- 

alities) (P. 15) 

What was Danny Arnstein’s job? Why 
was he a good man to do it? Let the 
class write the paragraphs on Danny 
Arnstein which Dr. Hu Shih might in- 
clude in his history of modern China. 
Select the best papers, and have a com- 
mittee write a feature article for your 
school newspaper on this. ; 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
The Conqueror (P. 25) 


To Integrate English 
and the Social Studies 


Assign this for outside reading 
Stimulate students’ interest by saying 
that this is a story of Occupied France 
today, and that it was written by a 
famous foreign correspondent. Ask that 
students, after reading it, make a list 
of the international catastrophes which 
exiled Marie-Honorée to the attic of 
her home. 

On the following day, launch a class 
discussion along these lines: Who was 
the real conqueror? How did the Ger- 
mans react to the culture and beauty 
present in Marie-Honorée’s house? 
Could they add anything to it? What 
was their reaction to Marie-Honorée? 
Did they d much time thinking and 
talking about her? How did she react 
to them? ; 

Written Assignment: An essay of five 
aragraphs stating why the student be- 
ieves (or does not believe) that France 

will never become a province of Ger- 
many. 


A Test in Ability to Draw Conclusions: 


Use the following questions to test 
the students’ aptitude for reading be- 
tween the lines. 3 out of 5 is passing. 4 
correct is good. 

1. Marie-Honorée thought the Ger- 
mans were (a) brutal vandals, (b) not 
as cultured as the French, (c) ready to 
revolt against Hitler. (b) 

2. The Germans (a) made an un- 
successful effort to live like Frenchmen, 
(b) despised all things French, (c) 
tried to make the house a little bit of 
Germany. (b) 

8. Marie-Honorée wore her best 
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clothes (a) to show her confidence in 
French culture (b) to make the captain 
fall in love with her (c) to show off 
her personal beauty. (a) 

4. She did not ask for fruit to be sent 
up because (a) she did not think it 
would be clean, (b) she knew they 
were short on fruit, (c) she could not 
stoop to take favors from them. (c) 

5. She talked about German music 

a) to be polite, (b) to show off her 
musical learning, (c) because she 
thought it was good music. (c) 
Round Table (P. 27) 

For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 

This poetry will be broadcast on the 
Ted Malone program, “Between the 
Bookends,” over the Blue Network at 
1:15 p.m., February 20. Point out to 
students that their poetry is eligible for 
this honor, that the “Round Table” is 
their page, and a good training ground 
for the Awards. 

Speaking of Awards, the deadline 
draws near. If the entire class listens in 
for the broadcast, they'll be more likely 


to send those last-minute manuscripts. 


Poetry Album (P. 19) 
For Modern Literature Classes 

Come to class armed with the poems 
discussed. Read the “Album” aloud, 
asking the class to join in for a choral 
reading of the quotations. Then let stu- 
dents decide which they want read in 
entirety. 

Outside Assignment: An essay stat- 
ing whether the student feels Hodgson 
was correct in concluding there was no 
room for poetry like his in a world at 
war. 


My Life Is an Open Book (P. 17) 
For All English Classes 
This essay should be approached in- 
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formally. A few copies of The New 
Yorker, with Fadiman’s articles marked, 
circulated around the classroom, should 
set the proper tone. Then assign the 
article for outside reading. 

Spend the rest of the period discuss- 
ing the students’ own experiences in 
reading, along these lines: Fadiman 
once tried not reading at all for three 
months—anybody in class ever try the 
same trick? Fadiman once tried reading 
nothing but “difficult” books for three 
months. Are novels ever difficult? How 
about biographies? 

Outside Assignment: Have students 
list the books which they have read in 
the past year, divided into two cate- 
gories: difficult and easy books—plan 
a panel discussion among five students 
who have liked the same books. 

A Test in Skimming 


Write these True-False questions on 
the board, and give the class ten min- 
utes for finding the answers. Students 
should be able to answer 4 out of 5. 

1. Fadiman believes it is more fun to 
read when you are in your teens than to 
read in your later days. (T) 

2. He used his brother’s textbook as 
an introduction to English literature. 
(T) 

8. He thinks it is no fun to read a 
book which is difficult for you. (F) 

4. He thinks adolescents learn more 
avidly than grown-ups. (T) 

5. He thinks there is some point in 
resting from reading if you've been 
reading too much. (T) 


Chats About Books (P. 23) 
To Motivate Reading 

Appoint a committee of three stu- 
dents to borrow from the library the 
books listed here. 

Invite students to come up, four or 
five at a time, to browse, while the re- 


mainder of the class is reading the arti- 
cle in Scholastic. Give extra credit to 
any student who reads a listed book 


and reports informally. 


Here’s My Favorite (P. 21) 


To Increase Reading Skills 
A Test in Speed 


Use the numbered columns as sug 
gested on page 3-T of the February 2-7 
issue of Scholastic. Use the following 
True-False questions to make sure that 
comprehension is keeping pace with 
speed. The student who cannot answer 
3 out of 5 should slow down. 

1. Dorothy Thompson believes that 
people have never had to face problems 
like those which confront us today. (F) 

2. At the moment, she is interested in 
Russian authors. (T) 

3. Her favorite poet is Ezra Pound. 
(F) 

4. She frequently rereads Shakes- 
peare. (T) 

5. She thinks the theater is better to- 
day than it has ever been. (F) 

Scrap Book Suggestion 


A student recently told us that he’s 
clipping the pictures and autographs in 
Here’s My Favorite, and mounting 
them in his autograph album. Students 
in your class may gain greater familiar- 
ity with current Faead ac by doing the 
same trick. 


The Tell-Tale Heart (P. 20) 


Here’s an excellent motivation for 
reading Poe’s stories. Best plan is to 
have students see the film, read the 
story, and draw up a theme telling what 
differences exist between film and story, 
and why the script writer made the 
changes. This discussion might be used 
as a springboard into discussion about 
other short stories which would make 
good two-reel films. 


Hemisphere Solidarity 

This is the title of a recent publication 
of the U. S. Office of Education (Educa- 
tion and National Defense Series, Pamphlet 
No. 18, 15c) which is designed for use as 
a teacher's guide in helping students to 
know better our Latin-American neighbors, 
to appreciate their contributions to total 
hemisphere welfare, and to think through 
some of the vital problems affecting mutual 
cooperation among the nations concerned. 
It is full of student activities and references 
for studying them. 


Pan American Union Scholarship 


The Pan American Union offers a 
four-year scholarship worth $6,000 to 
the high school student of the Western 
Hemisphere who writes the best paper 
in English on the subject: “What Inter- 
American Cooperation Means to My 
Country.” A similar scholarship is of- 
fered for the best paper in Spanish, 
Portuguese or French 

In addition, three cash prizes will be 
given for the best essay on this subject 
in each state and territory of the United 
States. The Union will send background 
material on inter-American problems to 
any school requesting it. For further 
information, address the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 


Key to Social Studies Quiz 


MAP QUIZ: 1-b; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a; 5-c. 

ENEMY AT DOORSTEP: -1-a; 2-b; 3-a; 
4-a. 

BURMA ROAD: 1;T:F;F;T. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 
1-j; 2-c; 3-s; 4-v; 5-k; 6-1; 7-f; 8-d; 9-g; 
10-n; 1l-m; 12-0; 13-e; 14-b; 15-h; 16-p; 
17-t; 18-q; 19-a; 20-i. 
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Dorothy 
day 

showed us the world!” she exclaimed, 
excitedly. “It was a big, —= globe 
that spun around like a top 

As the years passed Dorothy 
Thompson remembered that “big, 
shiny globe.” She wanted to know 
more about it. She wanted to meet 
the ple who lived across its 
broad, b oceans. So after gradua- 
tion from Syracuse University 
became a foreign co: t. She 
traveled to Vienna Berlin and 
Moscow, talking with the people and 
writing about her experiences. 

Today Dorothy Thompson is one 
of America’s outstanding and most 
articulate women. She receives thou- 
sands of invitations each year to 
speak from the lecture platform; she 
has often been heard on the radio; 


three times a week in newspapers 
all over the country since 1936. Her 
chief interest is still the world and 


its people. She i her view- 
int as we helt tis library of 
er New York home. 


“I want to understand the prob- 
lems that face us today,” she said. 
“Many of them are problems that 
the world has faced before. That's 
why I find reading so helpful.” 

When asked what books she 
would recommend, Miss Thompson 
said that she was especially inter- 
ested in the Euro writers. 
“Europe has been so many 
wars that we're sure to learn some- 
thing from their experience,” she 
went on. bem now I’m rereading 
Dostoievski. He was not only one of 
Russia’s greatest novelists; he was 
one of the world’s most gi writ- 
ers. He was a and a 
philosopher. He is at his best in The 
Possessed, The Brothers Karamazov, 
and Crime and Punishment. I'm also 
rereading Tolstoy. His War and 
Peace is a monumenta! work. It is 
especially interesting now because 
the Nepaledals era had many things 
in common with our present age. 

- (320 words to end of first coumn) 


(See “Adventures in Reading,” Schol. 
Oct. 18, 1941.) 

“But I'm not interested in Russia 
alone,” Miss Thompson continued. 
“Nietzsche is another writer I often 
turn to. He was one of the great 
prophetic Europeans. His philosophy 
a challenging today ast was hy 
years ago. And I like the great Ital- 
ian patriot, Mazzini. When he wrote, 
Europe was in a state of revolution. 
Along with Garibaldi, he led his 
country in its fight for freedom. 

“Among contemporaries I like the 
works of Arnold Zweig. He wrote 
The Case of Sergeant Grischa. It’s 
the story of a Russian soldier who 
— from a German prison camp 
in last World War. He is be- 
friended by a peasant woman who 

ives him the rt and the uni- 
orm of a dead spy. Later he is 
caught and condemned to death as 
the spy. I'd also like to mention 
Aldous Huxley's new book Grey Em- 
inence, the biography of Father 
Joseph, friend and collaborator of 
Richelieu, and Rebecca West's two- 
volume novel about Yugoslavia, 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcon.” 

Miss Thom has other favor- 


_ites. In poetry it's Walt Whitman’s 


Leaves of Grass. And as for music, 
she says she loves the symphonies of 
Beethoven, Brahms, and Mozart — 
likes to turn on the radio and listen 
to the music playing softly as she 
works. When asked about plays she 
said: 

“If mean modern plays, | can’t 
enti vive waht tank jet to the 
theatre often enough. But I find my- 
self rereading S . He, too, 
helps me to understand the world 


(377 words to end of second column) 
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Dorothy Thompson Reads 
Books That Help Her to Un- 
derstand Today’s Problems 


and its people. Richard Ill and 
Henry VI are especially revealing.” 

She went on to explain her atti- 
tude toward modern plays, and why 
she goes to the theatre so rarely. 

“I believe that our present system 
is not designed to encourage the 
production of good plays. The 
theatre in this country is managed 
like a race track. Plays have to be 
selected primarily as ‘entertainment, 
for box office appeal. If they don’t 
draw a crowd, they close.” 

“How can we overcome this handi- 
cap?” 

“The theatre should be subsidized, 
either by government or by public- 
spirited organizations or individuals. 
The expense of producing plays 
should be cut. Today the cost is al- 
most prohibitive. I believe actors 
should be placed on a decent pro- 
fessional footing. Today the vast ma- 
jority of actors are little more than 
——. making several hundred 
do one week and then often 
starving for months. They are the 
victims of our present lack of sys- 
tem. bine depend for a living on 
the speculators who open a show one 
week and, if it doesn't pay, close it 
the next. How can we regard actors 
or the theatre as a true art or pro- 
fession under such conditions? All 
through the ages drama has been 
subsidized by governments or by 
wealthy patrons. That's probably 
why most of the great plays were 
written in the past, not in the pres- 
ent.” 

Miss Thompson has a hobby that 
she loves to talk about. It’s her farm 
in Vermont. Some day she hopes to 
retire to that farm. But now she has 
te be content with the summer and 
occasional visits. Her strenuous life 
as a columnist and lecturer keeps 
her in New York most of the time. 

In the past year Miss Thompson 
has written, published, or spoken 
over 300,000 words, more than 
enough for three or four novels. “It's 
the job I can do best,” she explains. 
“After all, I've spent twenty years 
preparing for it.” And those of us 
who have read her articles or heard 
her speak will agree that it's a job 
worthy of the brilliant mind and 
personality of Dorothy Thompson. 


(928 words to end of page) 
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this month for our Round Table 

broadcast. Tune in on Ted 
Malone’s “Between - the - Bookends” 
radio program (Blue Network, 1:15- 
1:30 E.S.T.) to hear these poems, 


| en February 20 is the date 


Sonnet 


Death came to the small house on 
Yardley Street. 

He was in every room, saying hello 

And trying to make friends. I heard his 
feet — 

Heavily shod and unbelievably slow — 

Pause on the staircase. He wondered 
which room 

Was his, and scratched his head, and 
waited there, 

While, trembling in little waves, the 
dull fume 

Ot quinine ran in quivers through the 
air. 


The patient recovered. The sick smell 
Disappeared. Spring came, and sum- 
mer. Then Death 
Grew tired of waiting. Somehow | 
could tell 
When he left. The house took a silent 
breath, 
Sucked the air in deep, became at éase, 
And listened to the whisper of the trees. 
Sidney Monas, 17 
Bangor (Pa.) High School 
Teacher, Warren Smith 


Time Sits Like a Blind Old 


Beggar 
Time sits like a blind old beggar 
On haunches shrivelled thin: 
In his wizened hands he holds a cup 
And bids you put something in. 


And the sad man puts in weeping, 
And the poet puts in rhymies, 
And the poor man drops in pennies 
That dink against silver dimes. 

Sidney Monas 


Haunted 


Here or away—it matters not the 
place — 

In wakefulness or in the still of sleep 

gu is interrupted by your face, 
ich sees and smiles upon the watch I 
keep. 


In strange half-tones and shadowy- 
sharp lines 

Your face has etched itself into my 
brain; 

I cannot change the acid-cut designs 

Pressed there so long ago that still re- 
main. 

I have forgot all things but this: old 
words 

Have drifted outwards in the sinking 
tide 

Of new words, and old longings, like 
cold birds 

Have found dark crevices to climb and 
hide. 

Your face, your words, have stayed a 
million years 

Beyond all thought or hope; beyond all 
tears. 
Kenneth Wood, 16 

Albuquerque (New Mexico) High School 
Teacher, Barbara Phillips 


Solitude 


Do you know the sad old willow? 
In the wind I heard her sigh. 

Did you ever lie face upward 

Where the meadow meets the sky? 
There among the ferns and 

Strange new voices you will hear; 
Little shouts of Life and Laughter, 
Cries of Sadness, Triumph, Fear. 

O what dramas I have watched here 
And what tragedies I saw: 

All the creatures, tall and tiny, 
Follow Life’s impartial law. 

Do not come for rest from sorrow, 
To forget all human strife, 

For here too you'll find them struggling 
Endlessly for Light and Life. 

Every little ant that grabbled 

On my arm and lost her way. 

Is like you and me who stumble 
Lonely through a frightening day. 
Every worm will wri 

In the cane te of Death, 

For gy po iant torch keeps flaming 
Up to Life’s last panting breath. 
God’s most shy and helpless creatures 
For their Life they too will fight. 
And like you and me they struggle 
To be nearest to the Light. 

With my restless, throbbing sorrow 
In the meadow did I lie, 

Looking up for peace and 


To the darkening evening sky. 
Till I heard the feouk’s sevect mairaullt 
Heard the willow’s patient sigh, 





All my narrow earthboynd worries 

Were so senseless suddenly, 

For at last, at last I knew the 

Voices of Eternity. 

Ilse Hoffman, 18 

Central High Schoo! 
Detroit, Michigan 
Teacher, Mrs. Paperno 


Dialogue 


I said to myself, “It’s all over,” 
I said, “We're washed up, understand?” 
And myself said, “You're right. -He’s a 


rover; 
You're rid of him now. That's just grand. 
You won't have to worry or now, 


He won't come at all; you can rest. 
You ‘Won't have to sit here and mope 


now, 
“Twas probably all for the best. 
When I think of it, were so 
To clamp down give him the sack. 
Now you will be free, ‘twill be ducky! 


. I wonder if he'll take me back?” 


Natalie Byrne, 16 


Antigo (Wis.) High School 
Teacher, Claire McClellan 


Sincerely Yours 
I said, “Hello.” 
You’ smiled and said, “Hello” to me. 
It seemed embarrassing and yet, 
I was not ill at ease. 
And then I followed with a quip, 
I don’t remember what, or your reply. 
And still it seemed in that brief moment 
That we two had said, “Goodbye.” 
Dick Ash, 17 


Sidney (Ohie) High School 
Teacher, Gertrude Learned 
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DRAGON SEED. By Pearl Buck. 
(John Day) 


Dragon Seed is a story of modern 
China, a story of a family who lived out- 
side of Nanking, just preceding and fol- 
lowing its occupation by the Japanese. 

In Dragon Seed we see war 
the Japanese not from the standpoint 
of the great leaders but’ as it affects the 
solid and pleasant family of Ling Tan 
and their neighbors. They hear of this 
war first through a peddler of silks and- 
grass cloth, but since their life seems so 
secure they are not much concerned. 
Even when the first silver planes of the 
Japanese skim over the skies to bomb 
Nanking, their reaction is—incredulity. 
This is understandable when you 
realize that mechanized warfare is as 
unfamiliar to these people, as it would 
have been to their ancestors a thousand 
years ago. 

Once they are convinced — through 
seeing the unspeakable horrors that fol- 
low Japanese occupation — then sm 
and resourcefulness come to them. 
three sons of Ling Tan go off to the hills 
to become guerrilla fighters. Beneath 
the grass flooring of Ling Tan’s house 
they build a secret room, where they 
secrete supplies and ammunition. There 
comes a time when the Japanese con- 
querors are afraid to go singly or in 
small groups into the farmlands. The 
guerrilla warfare carried on by the 
Chinese is similar to guerrilla warfare 
everywhere today among conquered 
peoples, and it is heartening to read 
about. “They stand around and resist,” 
writes Dorothy Canfield in a comment 
on this book. stand and resist, 
doggedly, indomitably determined to 
survive, that the old decencies may not 
f° down forever, Their courage pours 

omethe book into our veins 


5 


A TREASURY OF GILBERT AND 
SULLIVAN. Edited by Deems 
# Taylor. illustrated by Lucille 
Corcos. (Simon & Schuster) 


One of the season's most pas ai 
books is A Treasury of Gilbert Sul- 
lican, with piano arrangements by Al- 
bert Sirmay, colorful illustrations by 
Lucille Corcos and a running. com- 
mentary by the music critic, Deems 
Taylor. 

Have you ever thought how wide- 
spread is the influence of Gilbert and 
Sullivan? We'll wager that there are 


very few in our country who 
aren’t familiar with some of ions songs. 
And that there are very few towns that 
have not had a production of one of the 
operettas — whether done by your local 
high school or by a traveling company. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan paid a visit 
to Germany's Prince Wilhelm {who was 
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Wilhelm the Second), the 
ed him by singing, “I Pol- 
p the Handle of the Big Front 
Pinafore had been a German 
favorite for some time. The Mikado, 
which appeared first in 1885, ran stead- 
ily in London for two years. This in 
spite of the disapproval of Queen Vic- 
toria, who announced that the plot was 
“rather silly.” And also in spite of the 





Ellery Queen Is Two-Faced 
Ellery Queen, author and hero of some of the 
best murder-mystery stories is a couple of fellows 
named Manfred Lee (left) and Frederic Dannay. 


Japanese Ambassador, who tried to have 
the original production stopped on the 
ground that it held his country and his 


emperor up to ridicule. 
Edited by Ellery Queen. (Little, 


i= 


The writer Philip Guedalla once said 
that reading mystery stories was “the 
normal recreation of noble minds.” Cer- 
tainly the popularity of this form of fic- 
pre, increased aailly since Edgar 
Allan Poe wrote “The Murders in 
Rue Morgue” — the first real detective 
story. Now Ellery Queen has collected 
what he considers the best detective 
stories written between 1841 and 1941, 
and they are now published in book 
form—101 Years’ Entertainment he 
calls this book. 

_ The first story in this volume is “The 
Purloined Letter” by Edgar Allan Poe, 
which introduces the first master detec- 
tive mind in fiction— Monsieur C. 
Auguste Dupin. Other great detectives 
who appear in stories are Conan 
Doyle's Sherlock Holmes; Hercule 


101 YEARS’ ENTERTAINMENT. 


by a humorous story about her famed 
Tish — “The Treasure Hunt.” There are 
also several authors here whom you 
wouldn't e t to find in a detective 
story anthology. Lord Dunsany, the 
Irishman ome for his poetic fantasies, 
has a gruesome sketch called “The Two 
Bottles of Relish”; and Pearl Buck, 
whom most of us think of in connection 
with her novels about the Chinese has a 
story called “Ransom.” 


There have been three exceptional 
novels published the last few months 
about Australia. The first, The Timeless 
Land by Eleanor Dark, was the Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection for last Oc- 
tober. It told of the aborigines and the 
first white settlers back in 1788. Botany 
Bay by Charles Nordhoff and James 
Norman Hall was a romantic story about 
the same period. Then, to bring us up 
to date, there was The Battlers by Kylie 
Tennant, a novel dealing with the mi- 
gratory workers in present day Australia. 

An excellent book to read in conjunc- 
tion with these three novels is Introduc- 
ing Australia by C. Hartley Grattan. 
Mr. Grattan, an American, has spent a 
good — of the past fifteen years in 
Australia. One leader in Australian pub- 
lic affairs called him “the one non- 
Australian in the world today who is 
able to speak and write authoritatively 
on Australian literature, history and eco- 
nomics. 


Nevil Shute is the author of Ordeal, 
which was a story of England under 
imaginary enemy bombing, written be- 
fore there were any actual bombings. 
The scene of Pied Piper is laid in France 
at the time of the Nazi invasion. The 
“Pied Piper” is a kindly old English gen- 
tleman, Mr. Howard, who was vacation- 
ing in the South of France on a fishing 
trip in the spring of 1940. 

The story is about his long journey to 
“sd to England, in the midst of 

bings and strafings, when train ser- 
vice was completely disrupted, petrol 
was impassible to procure, and the roads 
were crowded with refugees. As he goes 
along he collects homeless children; 
c after child joins his little group, 
until he has seven in all. 


INTRODUCING AUSTRALIA. By 
C. Hartley Grattan. (John Day) 


PIED PIPER. By Nevil Shute. 
(Morrow) 
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JOE COOK 
COMPLETES 
THE CIRCUIT 


Joe Cook, who started his stage 
career as a footlight-dazzled orphan 
boy in a barn in Evansville, Ind., 
and became one of the most popular 
comedians of the American theater, 
announced on Feb. 4th that he was 
retiring from the stage because of 
poor health. 

Cook, a master comedian with an 
innocent-eyed, breathless -little- boy 
style of delivery, brought baseball on 
the stage with him. He used to 
prattle, “Well, folks, I see the Giants 
won today. Reminds me of my days 
at the Polo Grounds. Not the old 
Polo Grounds but the old, old Polo 
Grounds when John McGraw, used 
to carry oatmeal water to his play- 
ers, a bucket in each hand and one 
balanced on his head. Used to say 
this developed his neck muscles. . . . 
Well, sir, we were trailing 3 to 0 
in the last of the ninth. Three men 
were on base and two were out... . 
After taking off my night gown—oh, 
I forgot to tell you, it was a night 
game—after taking off my night 
gown I was so confident of hitting ! 
wanted to go to the plate without 
a bat and use my fist. . . . Well, 
sir, did you know they forced me 
to use a bat. Imagine forcing Joe 
Cook to use a bat, Joe Cook, an 
old Wagon Tongue Swinger from 
Evansville! . . . The pitcher was a 


big righthander. He used to live right 
next door to us upstairs over Mrs. 
Higginbotham’s restaurant. 


“Base? Oh yes. I hadn't been.on 
base until I came to bat in the ninth 
inning. . . . The pitcher threw and 
I connected. . . . I ran down to first 
base, Then second base. Then third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth—it was a doubleheader. . . . 
Finally I stepped on home plate. 
. . . The umpire grabbed me. He 
was a surly fellow named Have- 
meyer. He lived on Utica Avenue 


» and had a cousin who worked for 


the Department of Water Supply, 
Gas & Electricity but switched over 
to the Port of New York Authority 
in charge of the Bayonne Bridge, 
George Washington Bridge, 

Outerbridge Crossing, the Holland 
Tunnel, the Lincoln Tunnel, and the 
Union Inland Freight Terminal. . . . 
He said . . . ‘Cook, that was a foul 
ball.” . . . Well, sir, I was stunned 


I was flabbergasted. I could hardly 


believe my ears. . . . ‘A foul ball?’ I 
yelled, “Why was it a foul ball? . . . 
I was indignant. I knew my rights. 
I pressed him again. . . . ‘Why was 
it a foul ball?’ . . . He looked me 
squarely in the eye. . . . ‘Because it 
went over the centerfield fence.’ . . . 
And folks, right then and there I 


knew he had me.” 


—Jimmy Powers in the 
N. Y. Daily News 





My Life Is an Open Book 
(Concluded from page 18) 


and reviewing are books of popular sci- 
ence, of the Hogben-Julian Huxley-Ed- 
dington . I am not really competent 
to judge them, but I like to read them, 
perhaps primarily because for me —I 
am a scientific illiterate —they present 
challenging difficulties, It may be an 
illusion, but I always feel, when I have 
finished a book of this sort. that I have 
“got” something out of it. 


Experiment Number Two 


Well, that was Experiment Number 
One. The second was its polar opposite. 
I decided to spend three months reading 
nothing at all, not even a daily news- 
paper. (The three months coincided 
with a long absence from school, so the 
conditions for the experiment were at 
their optimum.) Now, why did I want 
to do this? It was again a matter of self- 
testing. I felt I had grown too depend- 
ent upon other people’s ideas. The only 
way I could perceive to cure myself of 
this dependence. was to abjure other 

le’s ideas completely. mental 
ife of the adolescent is frequently char~ 





For each word in Column I find the 
correct meaning in Column I. There 
are two extra meanings included for 


ood measure. Key in Teachers Edition. 
fi-4 are from “Here’s My Favorite”; 
5-20 are from “The Conqueror.”) 

]. monumental a. unfavorable 


b. held down; re- 
. t of 
8. prohibitive . — vai Pe — 
the government 
4. vagrants =. sound financial. con- 
; dition 
5. Siguy e. held in check 
6. molested eerintellect 
acumen . shrewd; clever 
. Cin a eer Se be 
8. solvency _ heard 
i puzzling; baffling 
9. astute i colossal; enduring 
. coldly 
10. importunate |. disturbed; annoyed 
~ m, deep regard; rever- 
11. homage ence 
. insistent; 
12. insinuating >. suggestin ap ene Ping 
; p- arm Ai un- 
13. restrained , ble 
14. repressed b odd; pare 
15. audibly pee on officers’ uni 
16. intolerable * —s to hinder or 
17. pomposity ool taieattot affecta- 
18. bizarre aiesihe — = 
19. adverse u. a — 
Vv. anderers withou 
20. enigmatic established homes 





acterized by this oscillatory quality. He 
can find out what his real nature is only 
by leaping from one extreme to the 
other. 

And so for three months I read, as 
nearly as I can recall, virtually nothing. 
It was by no means a fruitless ohh 
ment, and to those held too tight'y in 
the grip of the reading habit I heartily 
recommend it. The effect ae 
The mind disgorges a g deal of 
waste and clutter, it slows down, for a 
time it seems vacant. Then gradually it 
fills again, this time not with the myriad, 
secondhand impressions induced by 
nonstop reading, but with the few clear 
ideas and desires that reflect more accu- 
rately your true self. The experience, in 
pro a to being cleansing, is hum- 
bling; you realize how sparse is the net 
content of your mind. 


From Reading I’ve Liked, by Clifton Fadiman. 
Copyright, 1941, by Simon and Schuster and pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
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HEN the general asked Ma- 
rie-Honorée to dinner the 

. first time she ignored the 
invitation. On the ial dade. 
m two or three weeks later, she sent a 
frigidly polite note to say that she 
was no longer dining out. After an- 
other month had passed he asked 
ht her again, and this time she felt con- 
strained to accept. “After all,” she 
reflected, “I am to all intents and 


as purposes a prisoner; it is a kind of 
duty that I owe my jailers.” So she 
g wrote another note to the general, 
a informing him that she would dine 
ever- with him at half-past eight. 

The circumstances were, to say 
ig the least, peculiar. There she was, 
ying living in a maid’s room at the top of 


her own house, with the general and 
nineteen other officers in occupation 
! of all the rest. They had not molested 
her in any way: they had. simply 






jer or taken possession, and she had been 
given not quite a full day to move 
fecta- her personal belongings and papers. 
= It had all been done very efficiently 
d by a severe young officer from the 
seat Kommandantur, working on a list of 
es householders and living quarters, and 
— she had not even seen the general or 
° his officers. And in all these weeks 
y: she had still never seen them. She 
«gn took care of that—slipping out by the 
| back way whenever she had to liesis 
ad, as the house, never going even into the 
thing. hall at the head of the marble stairs, 
en and of course never setting foot on 
itly in the marble stairs themselves. One 
eartily of the maids in the house helped her 
o settle into her new quarters, and 
> after that she fended for herself. Her 
‘ally it servants (those who had not left . 
Siied! Paris before the Germans arrived ) 
by were much too busy now to do any- 
y clear thing for her. 
» accu- But Marie-Honorée was perfectly 
nee, in able to take care of herself. Gentle 
hum and exquisite as she always seemed 
the net to be, she was in fact a woman of 
intelligence with considerable busi- 
saat ness acumen and practical common 
and pub- sense in all the affairs of life. It used 





A Frenchwoman takes dinner with the 
German officers who have moved into 
— and taken over, her house in Paris 


THE CONQUEROR 


By Vincent Sheean 


to be said that she had a harder and 
better h»ad for such things than her 
husband Paul, who was now a pris- 
oner somewhere in Germany. Before 
the war Marie-Honorée had con- 
ducted negotiations in the wine busi- 
ness with more than usual success— 
always in the name of her husband 
and in his presence—and had also 
done very tidily indeed in a small, 
very smart mery establishment 
out by the Place Victor Hugo. People 
who saw in her merely the lovely 


Marquise de Quiberon, passing 


gracefully across the scene of culture - 


and society—such as these were—in 
the 1930s, had an incomplete notion 
of her character and gifts. Her better 
friends knew better: they tended to 
say with a laugh: “Oh, the thing’s 
bound to go well if Marie-Honorée 
is running it. That girl c1n do any- 
thing.” 
She had taken hold of the Quibe- 
ron estates down in the Bordeaux 
and worked them into a 
better imitation of solvency than they 
had been able to give for a genera- 
tion or two. And the house in Paris, 
that very house which was now the 
abode of the German general and 
nineteen other officers, had been her 
creation. She had always known ar- 
tists and people of that kind, people 
of taste; she knew how to accept 
their work as a sort of homage, even 
when she paid for it. Her big salon 
was famous in Paris—in her kind of 
Paris, anyhow—for its astute com- 
binations and arrangements of white 
and gray and silver, “modern” 
enough without being actually dan- 
gerous to life or limb and beautiful 
without a sense of disuse. You had 
no hesitation about sitting down in 
any of the chairs there, and the rugs 
were not too delicate to sustain con- 
tact with the shod human foot. The 
whole house was innocent of snake- 
skin or ostrich feathers, and there 
were not too many of anything— 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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chairs, pictures, lamps, or musical 
instruments — in any room. : 
This lovely, temperate quality was 
the flower (one flower, at least) of 
a whole culture and did not betray, 
in the subtle simplicity of its surface, 
how numerous and complex were its 
elements. So true was this that even 
the German officers liked the house 
or said they did, in spite of the fact 
that it was just about the most 
French thing in Paris. In the German 
general's first note he had written: 


“Madame la Marquise, my officers 
and I appreciate the use of your beauti- | 
ful house and wish for the honor of your 
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acquaintance. We hope that you will 
dine with us tonight at eight o'clock.” 

This was the note she ignored. It 
was signed General Graf von Thaun- 
burg, with the name and number of 
a Hanover infantry division. 

The second note was signed also 
with his Christian names, which ap- 
peared to be Otto Helmuth, and the 
military rank beneath. It said, in cor- 
rect French: 

“Madame la Marquise, my officers 
have greatly admired your portrait in 
the great salon and have begged me to 
renew my invitation to dinner, so that 
we may have the honor of your ac- 
quaintance. If you agree we shall dine 
at half-past eight, as I believe this hour 
to be more in accordance with your 
custom. Accept the assurance of my 
profound esteem.” 

To this she replied in a note con- 
taining one sentence, remitted by old 
Annette, the maid who lived in the 
adjoining attic room. 

“The Marquise de Quiberon regrets 
that she is unable to accept any invita- 
tions to dinner under the present cir- 
cumstances.” 

The third note from the general 
was phrased as follows: 

“Madame la Marquise, at the risk of 
being importunate I should like again 
to renew my request for the honor of 
your ——— at dinner. I well under- 
stand your reluctance to accept and can 
only beg that you make an effort to 
overcome it, since the present circum- 
stances have caused us to be housed 
under your roof. You will find my of- 
ficers deeply appreciative of the honor 
you do us. I leave to you the choice of 
the day and hour. Accept the assurance 
of my homage and esteem. 

Orro HELMUTH VON THAUNBURG.” 

To this Marie-Honorée sent back 
a note by Annette. 

“The Marquise de Quiberon acknowl- 
edges the invitation of M. le Comte de 
Thaunburg and will dine with him at 
half-past eight on tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, evening.” 


a * a > 


CENT SHEEAN, foreign cor- 
respondent, novelist, short story 
writer, was born at Pana, Illinois in 1899 
——just one jump ahead of the new cen- 
tury. After three and a half years at the 
University of Chicago he got a news- 
paper job, and has spent most of his 
time since then covering the parts of 
the world where history is being made. 
All this and much more too, he tells in 
his books Personal History (which 


- 


In writing “will dine with him,” she 
used the phrase diner a chez lui, as if 
the house belonged to him. The shade 
of meaning was one which she hoped 
would not escape him. 

That evening she started to tell the 
story to some of her friends and found 
herself laughing harder than she had 
laughed since before May, 1940. 
were gathered in a room inhabited by 
one of the Quiberon relations; there 
were six or seven of them, women who 
met together to knit or sew; most of 
them had husbands or brothers in the 
German prison camps, and all had seen 
enough human suffering in the last few 
months to dry up the springs of laugh- 
ter; but they all laughed helplessly. 
Marie-Honorée had the .actual notes to 
show them. 

“It's something straight out of the 
eighteenth century,” said Louise, one of 
the cousins, wiping her eyes, “I haven't 
seen such language since I used to have 
to write model letters in the convent.” 

“You should have asked him to send 
you a beefsteak, Marie-Honorée,” an- 
other cousin pointed out. “After all, lan- 
guage is cheap, and if you actually go 
to the dinner you'll probably be aa 
to eat anything. I should ask for some 
steak or a big pot roast, sent up to your 
room. 





VINCENT SHEEAN 


started the flood of foreign correspond- 
ent books), and Not Peace But a Sword. 
Since the start of World War II Mr. 
Sheean has shuttled back and forth be- 
tween America and England and France, 
reporting what he has seen. He was in 
England most of last year as war corre- 
spondent for the Saturday Evening Post; 
went from there to the Far East and 
had just come back to this country when 
the attack was made on Pearl Harbor. 
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some of the butter and chocolate 
sy carting off to Germany,” an- 
tell them you'll on 
wich if theyll give one decent 

your web in the prison 
,” said another. 

” Marie-Honorée said, “I shall 
t as eighteenth-century as he is. 
I shall ask him for nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing. It would-be no use, 
in any case. 

you mean to say you actually 
mean to go?” Louise demanded. “It's 
madness. You don’t know what they'll 


[ 


ee 
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do. I should be frightened to death.” 


“Well, I am a little frightened,” Ma- 
rie-Honorée admitted, “but I think | 
shall be able to manage. After all, they 
are the conquerors. could order 
me out of house altogether, and 
then where could I go? I have little 
enough money as it is without having 
to pay rent, too.” 

“I wonder what they'll ~ you for 
dinner,” said old Mme. Beaupré, 
who had always been very fond of food. 
Her blue eyes were slightly dreamy. “I 
know what I should like: duck with 
orange sauce. And a souffié afterward, 
made with pe le, you know, like 
the ones o used to give us.” 

“I would bine t a very thick mig- 

non, ” said Louise. “Duck is no good if 
you're hungry. But the chances are 
you'll get sauerkraut.” 

“There have been days in these past 
weeks when I should have been glad to 
get some sauerkraut,” Marie-Honorée 
said. “But it won't be that: it'll be the 
best French cooking. I know; Annette 
tells me about it. She even smuggles a 
little food upstairs now and then, but 
of course I don’t eat it.” 

“Of course not,” Madame de Beaupré 
said. virtuously. “Still, what kind of 
food is it? Does she ever get butter?” 

“Sometimes,” said Marie-Honorée. 

“I should never dream of eating their 
food,” said Mme. de Beaupré, “but 
butter—well, butter seems a little dif- 
ferent, somehow. I am not sure that | 
wouldn’t accept a little butter now and 
then if I were in your position.” 

(Continued on page 34) 
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As if all this activity were not enough, 


Mr. Sheean has also written two travel 
books, three novels, and many short 
stories. When you've read “The Con- 
queror,” (selected by editor Herschel 
Brickell as one of the O. Henry Memo- 
tial Prize Stories of 1941) we think 
you'll agree with John Gunther's remark 
about his friend Mr. Sheean when he 
said that he “has muscles in his head. 
He thinks.” . 
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Divided Loyalties 


away from her parents. This had 

happened before. Tonight, how- 
ever, the tion had a ial sig- 
nificance, Which her Aunt Bea and 
Uncle Jim across the table were trying 
very hard to camouflage. But their at- 
tempts at cheerful and casual conversa- 
tion didn’t work. For Jane could think 
of only one thing. “Dad and Mom are 
divorced, Dad and Mom are divorced. 
It’s really wy Do And I tried so 
hard to stop them, so hard to bring 
them together.” . 


Jane tried to eat, but she had no 
appetite and anyway all the food tasted 
salty. Now a second refrain started 
running through her head. “That prob- 
lem is over. Now there is a new prob- 
lem. Shall I go with Dad or Mom? 
Both want me, both need me, both are 
fighting to get me. . . Go with Mom. . . 
No, go with Dad. No, go with. . ~ 
jane ran into the next room. 

Jim and Bea came in, sat down and 
looked at their niece a long time. 
Finally, Jim spoke: “Say it, Jane; let it 
all come out. It’s better that way.” 

Jane broke down and wept. “How 
can I decide which one to go with when 
| love them both so much! 

Aunt Bea suggested, “Maybe ‘aoe and 
| can help. Your Dad is my brother. 
but I'll try to be fair.” 

“Well,” Jane started slowly. “I'd like 
tc go with Dad because he understands 
me and why I want to be what I want 
to be: a physical training teacher. Mom 
has been against this but Dad knows 
it is just what I want and agrees I 
should continue in this field. He also 
tells me just how to go about things 
and explains phases of life that Mom 
won't even talk about.” 

“Okay,” Jim observed. “It’s simple. 
Go with your father.” 

“Simple?” Jame came back. “That's 
what you think! A father can never be 
a mother to his daughter. I can have a 
heart-to-heart talk with Mom and tell 
her things I never could say to Dad. 
Mom understands me almost as well as 
he does and encourages me to become 
a social success. Oh, if there were only 
some rule to follow in deciding. I used 
to run to Dad and Mom with all my 
troubles, but now the greatest one in 
my whole life I must solve myself.” 

“Suppose,” Aunt Bea advised, “we 
go over it again, Jane. If you stay with 
mother, youl health and prbibialiog will 
receive more care and you'll have a 
closer and more constant friend. Also, 


Jim BLAKE was having dinner 


you're apt to have your mother to your- 
self longer, since she is less likely to 
remarry than your father. Now let's 
look at life with father. That would 
mean seeing less of him than of mother, 
and also less supervision of your health 
and general behavior. For a little while 
you might enjoy this loosening of dis- 
cipline. Later you would -realize the 
absence of the care which every girl 
needs. You are apt to have a stepmother 
sooner than a stepfather and she, like 
all mothers, will make herself felt more 
than a father would.” 

“May I add, Jane,” Jim broke in, 
‘that you happen to have a dad who is 
still a you and Sc man. He 
will have his own life and his own 


Sound Advice on 


Personal Problems By 
George Lawton, Ph.D. 





hours. It you go with him, you'll be 
= Base: eal of authority in the 
ouse. re'll be some disadvantages 
attached to this. You'll cook and clean 
and probably hang around till he comes 
home and can be served dinner. You 
also may learn to depend on him for 
male -companionship more than you 
should- and become over-attached to 
him. That may make it harder for you 
to get ee This divorce is a heart- 
breaking thing. We can’t approve of 
it. But it’s happened, and you'll have 
te face the fact. We want to see you 
grow up and enjoy all the experiences 
of a normal young girl. Some day we 
want to see you make a better job of 
your marriage than your parents did. 

“There are some mistakes you must 


guard against. In regard to your parents, 


den’t say ‘Tl go to the one who needs 
me most.’ It is not your job to compen- 
sate either your father or mother for 
the present or future unhappiness and 
emptiness of their lives. They are 
oar who have had their chance 
and muffed it. It is up to them to learn 
to do better next time. They can, if 
ou will let them. You alone can never 
all-in-all to either your father or your 
mother. If you attempt it, you will only 
add your own dissatisfaction to theirs. 
Be generous and loving to them, but 
mostly of your own future home, 

your own husband and children-to-be.” 
“What has happened should not 
make a man-hater,” Aunt Bea 


edged in quickly. “Only a very wise 
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could decide which partner 
failed in this marriage. Even so, that 
doesn’t mean that you need to fail in 
yours. Don’t make up your mind to 
suffer so as to atone for what mother 
did to father, and certainly don’t try 
to punish men for what your Dad did 
to your Mom. 

“As to your own life, you should go 
out with many boys and have many 
friendships. Be careful not to accept 
the first proposal you receive because 
you are starved for affection, or search- 
ing for the certainty of your own home, 
or overcome by the lonesomeness of a 
household without both your parents. 

“Young people all want to be like 
the rest of the crowd and have what 
they have. Most of your friends will be 
fully equipped with two parents right 
there for you to see and to hear. Com- 
paring that complete family setup with 
your own limited one certainly will hurt. 
Nor will it be easy for you to explain 
about your parents when others ask 
questions or when the gang drops 
wound to your house.” 

Uncle Jim broke in: “Bea and I have 
no magic formula to make black appear 
white. It’s there—this divorce—and it’s 
iust another burden for you to bear. 

“Some day every high school and 
college will have courses on the retjuire- 
ments for success in marriage and on 
how to choose « partner wisely. Some 
day, too, every town will have its mar- 
riage consultation bureau, where hus- 
bands and wives about to make a forced 
landing might find out what's wrong 
and so keep flying. 

“If you're a smart girl, you'll use this 
experience in a way which will hel 
you. Let it teach you about people ws 
about what men and women need to 
be happy, especially when married. Re- 
solve to avoid the mistakes of your 
parents, if you can, and to be more 
careful in the choice of a mate, also, 
if you can. Here’s a toast to your own 
happy marriage.” 





The foregoing is based on a real-life 
situation. The young girl’s remarks are 


almost verbatim.—G. L. 
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MAIN STREET ON THE MARCH 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Directed 
by Edward Cahn.) 


od 


IF you think a short subject is some- 
thing to doze through, see this and 
wake up! The movie industry, burdened 
with complaints about double-feature 
programs, has begun to look on the two- 
reel short as a possible solution. More 
time, thought, and a are being 
spent on shorts, and results are mag- 
nificent. 

Main Street on the March is tops 
among informative films. It’s an excit- 
ing record of how America wakened 
from its long dream of false security and 
got ready for the blow that eventually 
came. 

Here’s history as it is felt by the man 
in the street. News of Hitler's invasion 
of the Low Countries coming to a half- 
wakéhed public through press and 
radio. A growing knowledge that total 
war has come and total mobilization 
must follow. Men and women crowding 
years of work into months in factories 
and on training grounds. Roosevelt, 
Marshall, Stark, Knudsen, saying the 
big words that set the wheels turning. 

Main Street on the March has plenty 
to recommend it—smooth movement, 
solid power, and the dignified pride in 
American achievement which is the best 
part of patriotism. 


THE TELL-TALE HEART (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Directed by 
Jules Dassin. From the Poe story.) 


TO build a short film on a short story 
is a relatively new idea. That it’s a 
first-class idea is proved by M-G-M’s 
chill-provoking version of Poe's The 
Tell-Tale Heart. 

It is a tense and eerie story, one 
that requires expert treatment, great 
simplicity, a minimum of trimmings. 

Maybe you know the story of the 
apprentice who murders his master and 
buries him, without a trace of evidence 
under the planks in the workroom. May- 
be you remember how the murderer 
can’t rid himself of the no- 
tion that his victim’s heart 
is still beating under the 
floor. But, even if you know 
the tale from start to finish, 
your own heart will do 
tricks when you see the film. 

Joseph Schildkraut, a con- 
summate actor, plays the 
role of the murderer. Roman 
Bohnen is the victim. Most 
of the story is told in pan- 
tomime. Sounds and voices 
are used sparingly, except 
for the terrible, monotonous 
beating of the dead man’s 
heart. The photography and 
lighting are magnificent. 


rrr 


Here's the Main Street that sprang into vigorous activity on the day when 
the Nation found itself ot war and heard the call for total mobilization. 
Suggestion: Ask your local theatre when. these “Blue Ribbon” shorts will play. 


The Woman of the Year wears wrong 
hat to watch her first baseball game. 


- WOMAN OF THE YEAR. (Metro- 
weve Goldwyn-Mayer. Directed by 
George Stephens.) 


HERE'S a blithe, full-length feature 
that tells what happens when a solid, 
sensible sports . reporter 
(Spencer Tracy) marries a 
young lady (Katherine Hep- 
burn) whose face is pasted 
on a dozen magazine covers, 
whose voice hums con- 
stantly over the radio, who 
is, in fact, “the Woman of 
the Year.” 
It’s not the usual run of 
ye Eo marriage com- 
y- It’s built around a seri- 
ous character study ‘of a 
despicable dame, and it 
shows her up in her true 
colors. But it manages to be 
funny from start to finish, 
to follow every barb with a 
howl, and to close in a mellow scene 
of reform and reconciliation. 

Katherine Hepburn has most of the 
Bag lines. In fact, if we could find a 
ault in so delightful a production, it 
would be that Spencer Tracy is con- 
signed pretty much to the job of stooge. 

In the course of the film, the heroine 

more than a dozen languages. 
Some of the best scenes are carried 
off in a mixture of German, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. Nobody understands a 
word of it; but nevertheless, it’s miracu- 
lously side-splitting. 

The men who edited the film de- 
serve a special shipment of orchids. All 
the dull minutes which slow un the 
average film have been cut away. One 
scene flows into the next in the liveliest 
possible manner. 

In fact, the whole production is 4 
masterful job. Miss Hepburn’s costumes, 
designed to be extreme. and ridiculous, 
are a stroke of genius. 

New York critics all agree this will be 
one of the year’s ten best. 
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YOU TELL EM 


Start an argument in Cali(<-nia, and you'll probably get 
Hundreds 


an answer from Maine. 


wi Xceoers roach the “You Tell 


*'Em” editor’s desk monthly. We read them al and publish the 
best. If you insist, we'll use a pen name at the end; but we'll 
publish only letters signed with full names and addresses. Ad- 
dress: “You Tell "Em,” Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


More Than Study 
Dear Editor: 

The five cross-cuts of as ted 
in “High School Younes aly ao- 
curate. It is not difficult to recognize the 
five types in my own school. 

I would like, however, to question Joe 
Humanitarian’s method of going to schol. 
He studies all day and learns apparently 
everything. Comes the bell, ead” most of 
the students go home, or stay around school 
to play some sport. Joe goes into the biol- 
ogy lab T carry on research. 

— the most valuable assets of suc- 
cess, sportsmanship and a feeling of 
booth choi will never attained "ee 
lab but must be gained through athletic 
competition. 

I would advise Joe to try to make his 
basketball or football team and then he 
will be well on his way up the ladder of 
success. 

James Larkin 
Harwich High School 
Harwich, Mass. 


Good Idea 
Dear Editor: 


As a reader of your magazine, 
I find the Social Studies aa Guidance sec- 
tions highly informative. Why is it, how- 
ever, that the most interesting and enter- 
taining part has been allowed so little 
space? 

We all would like to see at least a whole 
page devoted to the mathematical puzzles. 


Arthur Falkenstein 
81 Seaman Avenve 
New York, N. Y. 
(Note: In the “Puzzle-You” for this week 
we have also included a crossword puzzle. 
Let us know how you like it.—Ed.) 


Rehauling Job 
Dear Editor: 


Our English class has been using Scho- 
lastic for part of our work for the past 
three months. Last week we were each 
asked to write our reactions to the maga- 
zine, and I have been asked to summarize 
the reports. ‘ 

Most of the class enjoys the section con- 
taining stories and plays. However, they 
would like to see more space given to this 
section. 
‘ = of the students read “Bo 

irl” with t enjoyment. It he 
to have a ae olga with their 
girl friends. 

Many of the students: are fond of ath- 
letics and would like to have more articles 
on sports. 

Some of the other suggestions made were 
that there should be more puzzles, newer 
and better jokes, more space for student 


Dates 
them 
y and 


compositions, a sectior® for snapshots of 
general interest, and a section on music. 

With these changes the students gr 
your azine would be very valuable in 
their work. 


Leona Revkema 
Willard Jr. High School 
Berkeley, California 
(Note: This letter was signed 35 of 
Leona’s classmates.—Ed. ) Py 


Ardent Defender 
Dear Editor: 


I am writing to let you know that I think 
your magazine is perfect, as it stands. 

I omaree most a ager. with G. B. 
of lyn, whose letter was published 
in the December 8-13 issue of Scholastic. 

Your magazine is not nonsense, as the 
reader seems to think. You feature just 
the right amount of non-fiction and world 
events, and also the right amount of lighter 
materials. 

In this time of war, I'm sure everyone 
greets with approval a little enjoyment such 
as you provided in “Maudie’s Diary” and 
your short stories and poetry. As for “Boy 
Dates Girl,” it is a most interesting item 
and a big help on the dating problems. 

Again I repeat that Scholastic is the per- 
fect magazine, and, in closing, I would like 
to remind G. B. that “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” 


June Ray 
Richard Montgomery High School 
Rockville, Maryland 
PS yeadies assured, June, that the edi- 
i rtment is grateful for this bi 
box of orchids. Hope we keep denen 
them.—Ed. ) 


With the Armed Forces 
Dear Editor: 


I am completing my high school course 
coo the International Correspondence 
Schools. 


I therefore believe I should have some 
kind of school paper to use in conjunction 
with my studies, so I am writing Scholastic 
for a quotation of the price of a year’s 
subscription. 

Private Manfred Hagstrom 
Headquarters Battery, 2nd Battalion 
Fort Stevens, Oregon 

(Note: This oné gave us a warm glow 
of satisfaction. We the idea of Scho- 
lastic going to camp.—Ed. ) 


. Mahalo 
Dear Editor: 

We have just finished reading Miss 
Emestine Taggard’s article “I Remember 
Pearl Harbor” in your January 5th issue. 
Since we enjoyed Gr dacttien so much, 
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our class decided to send you some of our 
im of the article. 
of the girls wrote: “I like the story 
very much. It painted a picture in my 
mind of Pearl Harbor which I cannot for- 
et. The I liked best is the ending, 
e wed fill our water bottle for the” 
voyage back, promise to come back another 
Saturday, and wave them aloha. Then we'd 
row back into the flaming sunset.’ Just 
these few lines make me think of the 
beauty and quietness of Pearl Harbor.” 

Another student said this about the ar- 
ticle: “I like it because it gave me a 
clearer vision of what is being destroyed 
by the war, and how depressed it makes 
the citizens and friends of Mawaii feel.” 

Many of the students felt that Miss Tag- 
gerd brought them closer to Pearl Harbor 

y gry 5 her experience. Certain mem- 
bers of the class were interested in some 
of the author’s words that were foreign to 
us. After looking up these words, they 
made a report on them to the rest of our 
class, and this helped us to get a better 
understanding of Hawaiian life. 

Since we liked “I Remember Pearl Har- 
bor” so well, we wish to thank you for 
it, and we hope you will continue such 
interesting articles. 

Ruth Reiner, Helen Evanto, 
Deloris Hart, and Miss Mary Cole 
(Student Teacher) 

De.r0nstration High School 

W st Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

(Note: Mahale means “Thank You.” 
—Ed.) 


More Fashions? 


Dear Editor: 


I think we could stand a few more 
fashions in the pages of Scholastic. 

These fashions have beeu holding every- 
body’s interest. And, after all, the aim of 
the magazine is to interest high school 
students. 

Couldn’t we have the tashion page in 
every issue? It might be a good idea, too, 
to make each of the fashion pages deal with 
some particular fashion topic. 

For example, one issue might deal with 
pins and brooches, another with skirts, an- 
other with blouses, etc. 

Mary Edna Brown 
Hammontown, New Jersey 

(Note: We've passed this suggestion 
along to our editor. What do the rest of 
you think about it?—Ed.) 


Orchids to the Art Department 
Dear Editor: 

Your magazine is an excellent specimen 
of modern literature. The stories, articles, 
and smart and witty remarks surpass those 
in any magazine I've read. 

But the prominent feature is the col- 
lection of pictures—illustrations, photos, 
and aile-taling maps of current events. 
Quoting Confucius, “One picture is worth 
10,000 words.” These illustrations are real 
eye-openers to everyone who opens the 
ena Scholastic. ” 

Richard Goldberg 
1521 75th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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HIGH SCHOOL HONOR ROLL IN TRACK AND FIELD 


ERE are the outstanding high school track and field 
athletes of the oar and their best performances 

in 1941. This Honor Roll, compiled by E. A. Thomas, 
of Topeka, Kansas, is a veritable all-America high school 
team. In fact, it is the fairest and most meaningful of all 
all-Americas for no personal opinion enters into the 
judging. Mr. Thomas is interested in only one question: 


100-YARD DASH 
Competitor and School 


Avery (Foftier, N. Orleans) 
Carr (Mt. Lebanon, Pa.)....... SaSesdeseocee eesosee State 
Smith (Belmont, L. Angeles) .............seeeeeees: oy 
Bingham (Sacramento, 4 cena sinddaws cweuinnl N.C.I 
Jackson (Edison, Fresno, 
weeny (C.B.C., St. Louis) ° 

(San Diego, > RES peer ee ere Coast lage 
Wright (Riis. L. Angeles) 


220-YARD DASH 

eer GE, TINS 6c hon 064 Ob ne ced en canes State 
I i SEED «60 sweln secineebioteseet S. Counties 
"KX BOO OS eR are State 
Cowan (N. Side, rt » tt ees: no Ind. 
Kenniston (Lincoln, Tacoma)...... Sedecdeee . State 
Krull (Quincy, I. 

Kauffman (Jefferson, L. BROUIE)..09erccconcnceners <—— 
Murphy (C.B.C., St. Louis 

Willis (San Diego) 


Meet Time 


Johnson (Medford, Ore.)............2-ee00- Medford Inv. 
Bergevin (Walla Walla, Wash.)......... o0cbabeanael State 
= T “. 3 Re orse posers" S. C.LF. 
M in (Carrizo Spr., Tex.)..........- EES State 
Paster (Jordan, L. ——-- City 
Barrera (San Diego) ‘ ; 
Oe, SO OS Df rarer rere” State 
Dees Ghemwteenere, Pan)... .. ccccccccccecceddsees U. of Pa. 
Little (Cleveland ¥ OS ng en ee State 


880-YARD RUN 
Knowles (Santa Monica, Cal.)............sseee- State 
Slosson (Van Nuys, L. Angeles) i 
Seiz (Quincy, I.) 
Feistkorn (S. Side, Ft. Wayne) 
Ferring (North. Minneapolis) . 
Oerth (Northeast, Philadelph 
Whipple (Cleveland Hts., O.) 
Callon (Compton, Cal.). 


mie” Boe 


RES SASSE segs 


eet hed od ok od 
'—Diniston ina 


ONE-MILE RUN 
Dixon (Monroe, New \ork C.)............. B’klyn Tr. 
Houston (Rushville, 5 State 
Brenneman (Urbana, Ill.)....... oe06eeedacbeacshl State 
Hawk (N. Side, . A eames 

Neer (Brookfield, M 

Karver (Boyertown. “Pas 

McDonald (Waite, Toledo, GAP cackccotaseardiesl State 
Martin (Dayton. Wash.) sath veees . State 


120-YARD HIGH HURDLES 
Jones (Longview, Tex.) ee 
Smith (Maine, Des Plaines, ni.) socbeoediweretinna "State 
SK OR re) State 
Lake (Twin Falls, Idaho) 
eee: Cope: OD 12 cccccoéaccoseuseab0ehian Sta 
Jones (Sacramento, Cal.)........cccccccsceess N. Cir 
rr ‘Cn “CUD... 005 se asete gouges uped City 
eo OS EE ae aera? State 


200-YARD LOW HURDLES 
Smith (Maine, Des Plaines) : 
Hamman (Sunset, Dallas. Tex.)............see0-- State 
Holland (Erie A., Erie, Pa.) ....cccccccccccccccces State 
rr CE PU MEN s dns odd sds wes see dec deaare State 
PG CRP, CID i icin. dec cnc dehcessssesae State 
Di (Colored, Phoenix) 
Sutherland (Charleston, Mo.) 
Yovetich (Butte, Mont.) 


POLE VAULT 
Competitor and Schoo! Meet 


sontgunery (Baton Rouge, La.)... ..... oe 
Bean (Springfield, Ohio) Sta 
eee (Holtville, Cal.).......... Long Beach 
an (Huntington Park, Cal.)........ Dual 
_— off (Roosevelt, L. Angeles)..........City 
Boykin (Jefferson, ‘ Angeles). ..........City 
Jackson (Van Nuys, L. Angeles)..........City 
Tamura (Leuzinger, Lawndale, Cal.)....League 


SPeeerae 
SSSBRRN8 
mi” DWlodietes 


ae 


How far or how fast did the fellow actually throw, jump, 
or run? In the honor roll for 1941, two 

stand out: Smith’s running of the 200- tow Milrdles 
in 21.9 seconds and the Diego, Cal., High School 
mark in the 880- relay. Both are new records, 
Mr. Thomas represents the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations. 
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Neilson (Bever 
Eddleman (Centralia 

th (Belmont, iL 
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Yocum (Humboldt, Nebr) 2 REN SS Littl 
Nelson (Adamson, Dallas) 


Hinton (Missoula, 
Schilling (Pinckneyville. 


sesesees 
PRRRRRRP 


SHOT 
Mayer (Morris, New York C.) 
Tharp (Jesuit, N. Orleans) 
Sp er (South oe L. Angeles) 
Gist (Fremont, L. Angeles) 
Palmer (Franklin, =e oeanesUe 
Ohanis (Turlock, Cal.) . 
Bischman (LaGrange, ll.) 
Hollar (Narbonne. Lomita, Cal 
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= 
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Curnutt, (North, Wichita) . 
Crawford (Elmdale, Kan.). 
Evosirch (Jefferson Twp.. 
Hall (Riverside. Gainestiile ¢ Gai 


440-YARD RELAY 
Competitor and School 
Thomas Jefferson (San Antonio) 
El Monte (Cal.) 
Central (Sioux City, Iowa) 
Overbrook (Philadeiphia) 
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San Diego (Cal.) Compton Inv. 
Hoover a 2 inden tteen otter» ps Mansel S. C.LF. 
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Ca 
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KNOW 


What 
found o 
ing den 

a. $1 
b. $2 
c. $5 
d. $1 


TEA IN 
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ACROSS 
1. Enemy of the 14, Country repre- 
United Nations sented at Rio 
3. Male ducks Conference 
6. Astronomical 16. Point of com- 
term pass 5 ip 
7. U. S. possession 18. Opera by 
(abbr. ) Gounod 
8. Blood vessel 19. Site of Jack 
Lendon’s “Valley 


9. Substance which of the Moon” 
can be ionized 90, Noted British 

12. Country at war family of states- 
with Russia men 


DOWN 
1. Russian sea 10. Russian city 
2. Referring to an 11. Country overrun 
Asiatic country by 
8. Australian air 13. Site of famous 
base massacre 
4. Foreign ~ 15. Russian moun- 
5. Gov't. agency tains 


(abbr.) dealing 17. Mid-western 
with securities, state (abbr.) 





KNOW YOUR PAPER MONEY! 


What portraits of famoys Americans are 
found on U. S. Treasury bills of the follow- 
’ 


ing denominations: 


a. $1 e. $20 
b. $2 f. $50 
c. $5 g- $100 
d. $10 





TEA IN CHINA / 


Mr. Wu, a Chinese grocer, buys two 
grades of tea. One grade costs him 25c a 
pound, and the other 15c a pound. Sup- 
pose he wishes to make a mixture of both 
grades to weigh 40 pounds and to sell for 
30c a pound, thereby gaining 334% of the 
cost of the entire mixture. How many 
pounds of the 25c grade must Mr. Wu use? 


HIGH AND LOW 
a. What is the highest point in the con- 
tinental U. §.? Me * 
b. What is the lowest point in the con- 
tinental U. S.? 
(Answers on page 37) 


SIDNEY S. ROSS 
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\ eta. 
GET MORE 
FUN 
OuT OF 
EATING | 


Pick He foods that taste Ajood. 
amd that aloo have the VALues 
for Fitness/ 





Food chemists tell us that in 
fe) \ certain types of foods you get 
more of the food values 
needed for physical and men- 

° tal fitness. 









One of the greatest sources in 
the world, of body energy is 
the pure whole grain, espe- 
cially whole wheat. 
















Pure 100% whole wheat in 
its most delicious form— 
that’s what Nabisco Shredded 
W beat is. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg U S Pat Off 





a Green Ey es 


“g_HONESTLY, I've never been so 

burnt up in all my life,” Edie 
Mayhew was saying as Pat and Gin- 
ny came into the girls’ locker room 
the night of the W.P.A.° Dance at 
Central High. “Do you know that 
Ham kept me waiting exactly thirty- 
seven minutes? And there I was, sit- 
ting in the car—” 

“You should have gone in and 
talked to his family,” Pat laughed. 
“That’s what the boys have to do, 
and this is a turnabout dance.” 

Edie started combing her hair 
furiously. “And to cap it, just now 
when I was trying to park the car, 
he kept shouting, ‘WHOA! CUT 
SHARP NOW! LOOK OUT! Now 
I know I’m not that bad when he’s 
driving.” 

“Believe-you-me, I’m certainly go- 
ing to appreciate being a girl from 
now on, sighed Dimps Ritter. “I 
don’t like this Woman Pays All busi- 
ness. Scoop’s already talking about 
the steak and French frieds he’s go- 
ing to eat after the dance! ’Scuse me, 
Ginny, were you trying to see in the 
mirror?” 


“That's all right. I was just fixing—" 


“Oh, a real gardenia in your hair? 
Did Stew send it? Well, I call that 
retty special!” 

F Shid toonad proudly. “So 
do—” 

“Look!” exclaimed Holly 
Appel, as she came in the 
door. “Look, Pat, what that 
icky brother of yours did! He 
loathes carrying my compact, 
comb, and stuff in his pocket, 
and now look at the junk he’s 
making me carry for him!” 
Holly unloaded the contents 
of her evening bag on the 
‘table: knife, key ring, wallet, 
fountain "pen, comb, pencil, 
some change, chewing gum, 
and a candy bar. “Now I ask 
you!” 

“Something tells me we're 
getting a good dose of our 
own medicine,” Pat said. 
“Well, come on, let's not keep 
them waiting or they'll have 
cause for further revengel 


®“Woman Pays All.” 





Edie, don’t forge: you're on the floor 
committee, and your job is to see that 
no one gets stuck.” 

“Not even Bill Tooterburg?” Edie 
begged. “He’s always so snooty—” 

“Not even Bill Tooterburg,” Pat 
replied firmly. “We're going to make 
this the best dance ever at Central.” 

“Oh, Gin,” Holly sidled up to 
Ginny, “Tommy tells me you have 
a date with Stew Sappenfield. I'm 
simply dying to see him.” 

“Well, I'll be glad to introduce 
you,” Ginny offered. 

“Oh, I know him!” Holly laughed. 
“In fact, he called me up right after 
he moved here, but I’ve been sick 
with a cold all week and couldn't see 
him.” 

“Oh-h-h!” Ginny said it as if she’d 
taken a bite of a rotten tomato. 

“Goodness, I even visited his fam- 
ily in Newburgh last summer,” Holly 
babbled gaily. “I adore Stew!” 

“I—I see,” Ginny said, be innin 
to. Vaguely she Famahibe Tom 
my’s saying last summer that he 
couldn’t make any time with Holly 
on account of “some bozo from New- 
burgh,” but she’d never dreamed it 
might be Stew—until now. The 
thought gave her a “sunk” feeling in 


by Gay Head 


her middle. Holly Appel was one of 
the cutest girls in town. She always 
had dozens of boys crazy about her! 

“I haven't seen him since,” Holly 
was rattling on, “and I can hardly 
wait—” 

“Come on, Holly, you and Ginny!” 
Pat called from the door, “Let's get 
going, everybody!” 

Holly followed the rest of the girls 
out, but Ginny's feet were glued to 
the floor. She stared unseeingly in 
the mirror and tried to grope with 
This Horrible Thing that had hap- 
pened to her. 

The door opened but Ginny was 
too preoccupied to realize someone 
had come in until she heard Alysmae 
Sink’s giggle. “I just heard the fun- 
niest thing,” Alysmae tittered. “Blimp 
was asking Tommy what to do if he 
got stuck and Tommy said. ‘Go pow- 
der your nose, Rosebud!’ Isn’t that a 
riot?” 

“Yeah,” Ginny said without crack- 
ing a smile. 

“Honestly I think your brother 
Tommy is the fun—” 

But Ginny had walked out. 

Stew was waiting for her outside 
and Ginny managed to give him a 
half-smile as they walked into the 

gym. She went through the 
necessary introductions to the 
hostessés and chaperones me- 
ehanically, then they started 
dancing. 

Stew was smooth but Ginny 
was wooden. She knew The 
Inevitable was coming, and it 
did. “May I cut in?” she heard 
Holly’s voice behind her. 
Ginny looked up at Stew, in- 
tending to tell him she'd en- 

_joyed the dance, but ‘the 
words died in her throat. 

“Why, Holly!” he exclaimed, 
taking both her hands. “Gee, 
you look swell! I believe this 
cold was just a gag—” 

“Now, Stew, you always 
were a sugar-slinger,” Holly 
gurgled. 

Ginny backed away. Sugar- 
slinger was right! He’d prob- 
ably her invitation 


“There, | knew you'd feel better. Wanna dance?” so he could see Holly. 
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“Hey, Ginny.” Edie grabbed her by 
the arm. “Go break on Blimp. He’s been 
stuck with Dodie Webster for hours.” 

Ginny gritted her teeth and walked 
toward Blimp. What did it matter whom 
she danced with? 

“Gee, Ginny, you look = tty tonight,” 
Blimp drawled. “I never knew your eyes 
were green. Maybe it’s that dress.” 

“Maybe,” Ginny said, feeling green 
all over. Pat was dancing with Stew 
now, but Ginny saw Holly standing by, 
waiting for someone else to cut in, so 
that she could cut back. 

As soon as she got a break, Ginny 
made her way back to the corner ‘where 
Stew and Holly were dancing. As she 
cut in, Stew was g to ha 

“Sounds swello. After ig 

“Yes,” Holly flashed him one of her 
most dazzling smiles, “as soon as you 
can make it. Oh, Ginny,” she added, 
“I want to see you when you get rid of 
that!” She winked at Stew and walked 
away. 

Ginny said nothing but she was 
seething inside. So that was it! Making 
late dates with her date! 

“Why so solemn?” Stew asked. “This 
isa busy dance!” 

” Ginny said lifelessly, “only I 
feel oak of queer—” 

“You do?” Stew exclaimed, mistaking 
her meaning. “Well, here, come sit 
down and 
Now sit still. I don’t want you to faint 
or anything!” He dashed off. 

Faint? Maybe that was the answer. 
Oh, no, that wouldn’t work, because 
he’d take her home and— 

“Ginny, you're just the person I want 
to see!” Holly was standing over her. 
“Tm having the crowd to my house 
after the dance for food and I want you 
and Stew to come. I asked Stew—” 

“Well, I don’t know—” Ginny wasn’t 
exactly prepared for this. 

“Of course you're coming!” Holly 
said, just as Edie came up = abbed 
her to go dance with enchete ‘Tm 
expecting you!” she called back. 

“Here, drink this,” Stew said, poking 
a glass of water in her hand. “You'll 


feel better in a minute. Was that Holly © 


you were talking to? Gee, you know, 
my brother Nick's nuts about her—he’s 


at State U.this year—and I think she’s. 


plenty gone on him, foo, the way she 
talks, Say, maybe | shouldn’t have told 
you, _since Pmt ‘an your brother—” 


a ped the glass of 
water during this speech but at the end 
of it she cmiied. h, yes, you should.” 

“There, I knew you'd feel better. 


Wanna dance?” He ok the glass and 
put it under the chair. “Cosh, Ginny, 
your eyes are as bhie as the sky,” he 
said, looking down at her as the orches- 
tra started playing You and I. “Or is 
it the atone 


“Maybe,” Ginny murmured happily. 





Words o6Kthe Week 


Vowel Sounds: ile, cdre, Add, ih, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, f60d, f50t; 
cibe, adrn; ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
Ps thin. In f waren pore Na te 

ble—Fr 
liquid 1; sae 9 ie Fao mente ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. SUG Gh ieeas than ome 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


acumen (4 ki men), p. 25. Acuteness of 
mind; keenness in nted ster or intellectual 
matters. 

Bayreuth (bi roit), p 

(dia thor of p- 15. Medical 

treatment consisting of heating tissues be- 
neath the skin by electrical currents. 

Dostoievski (dés ti yéf ské), p. 21. 
Russian novelist. 

genie (jé ni), p. 8. A supernatural be- 
ing, subject to magic control. 
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Seratr (kém min din tddr), 


a Lalique (iil lek), p. 35. 


marijuana (mi ré hwé ni), p. 18. 
Hemp, containing a drug, illegally used 
in the manufacture of cigarettes. 


Mazzini (mit sé né), p. 21. Italian 

triot. 

Nietzsche (né ché), p. 21. German 
philosopher. 


prosody (pré sé di), p. 18. The sys- 
tematic study of the structure of poems, 
including varieties of poetic meters, 
rhymes, stanzas, and forms. 

protocol (pré t6 kol), p. 36. An original 
copy or record of a document or trans- 
action. 

Quiberon (ké brdN), p. 25. 

residuum (ré zid & im), p. 19. That 
which remains, is left over. 

Surabaya (s60 ri ba yi), p. 16. 

Ueberweg (ii bir vég), p. 17. German 
author. 





get you a glass of water. . 





Wwe I MOVED to New York, 
I found everyone wore shirts. 


So I got a shirt, too. 


when I came home from work. 


Then the collar wore out and I 
‘found you had to buy a whole new 
shirt instead of just a collar to sew 


on, It cost $2.25. They didn’t give 
me an allowance on the old one. 


This shirt was nice, too. But the 
collar wore out like the first one. I 
said to myself, “Smitty, there’s a 
way to conquer this problem.” 


There was. I got a collar painted 
oe ae eS Sa eas geet 
few people saw the difference. 


One day I met a man named 
Frank with a very handsome shirt 
on. I said, ““That’s a nice shirt. Too 
bad the'collar will wear out.” 


“You are mistaken,” said Frank. 
“This Arrow Trump Shirt has a 


Tonight, I am going to rub 
turpentine on my neck 


I got so used to it Ieven keptiton @& 


ARROW SHIRTS 








collar—washed 


super long-wearing 
So canes ad etill oot Sropedt™ 


“That,” I said, getting interested, 
“must be a world’s record.” 


“Pretty close,” said Frank. 


“Furthermore,” he continued, 
“the buttons do not pull off. It does 
not shrink out of fit. The cloth is 
Sanforized labeled and can’t shrink 
more than 1%.” 


So I got this spectacular shirt at 
an Arrow dealer’s. I also got a bottle 
of turpentine. Tonight I am going 
to rub the old collar off my neck, I 
hope it doesn’t tickle. 
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TIES + HANDKERCHIEFS - UNDERWEAR + SPORTS SHIRTS 
; * BUY U. S. DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS * 
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The Conqueror 
(Continued from page 26) 


“The terrifying thing,” said Marie- 
Honorée, “is the conversation at dinner. 
What on earth can I find to talk to them 
about?” 


Louise, who was not without a trace 
of envy for her more brilliant cousin, 
settled that question. 

“You've never been at a loss yet, Ma- 
rie-Honorée,” she said. “I think it will 
take more than a Hanoverian general 
to silence you. Now I've run out of 

ay wool. Is there any more in that 

g over there?” - 


On the day of the dinner Marie- 


Honorée, aided from time to time by 
Annette, spent a are deal of time in- 
specting her wardrobe. She had worn 
no evening dress—indeed no very as- 
sertive garments—for some months, and 
the prospect of appearing before the 
conquerors filled her, at first, with 
alarm. But as she picked and chose, 
slowly piecing together the full comple- 
ment of her night’s requirements, con- 
fidence began to return. After all, these 
were beautiful clothes, acknowledged 
to be the best Paris could produce be- 
fore the war; and in all probability Gen- 
eral Count von Thaunburg and his of- 
ficers had never seen anything like 
them. 


Mante-HonoreE had been fa- 
mous, in her own world, for the clothes 
she wore and the way she wore them. 
She was a graceful, slightly insin- 
uating figure, who seemed to slip over a 
floor rather than to walk; she tended to 
select clinging and trailing garments of 
delicate color and with a minimum of 
ornament. Her shiny fair hair was 
nearly always knotted loosely. at the 
neck, in artful simplicity, and without 
decoration; if she wore jewels at all it 
was likely to be earrings. After hours of 
deliberation she determined upon her 
costume for the night. She would go in 
full regalia, as for the Elysée or the Brit- 
ish Embassy in the old days, with the 
* longest train she possessed. It was a 
dress of innumerable softly shifting hues 
between silver and green, with a ser- 
pentine train of silver, narrow and long, 
originating not at shoulder or waist but 
almost at her heels. She had spent 
weeks upon its architecture in the old 
days: it had been a great dress, a very 
important dress, the triumph of a cele- 
brated old house in the Rue de la Paix. 
She had evolved it for the visit of 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth to 
Paris, in the old days, a century or two 
ago, in 1938. It would serve now in a 
different purpose, but it would serve. 
Punctually at twenty-seven minutes 


\ 


past Marie-Honorée left the cor- 
ridor w: the maids’ rooms were and 
opened the door to the top landing of 
grand staircase. She had not been 
there for months. The reflections of all 
the lights on the marble below made 
her pause for a moment. The staircase 
was in two flights, the lower one very 
broad and grand, the upper less im- 
posing: it led to the rooms which had 
once m Marie-Honorée’s but were 
now occupied by General Count von 
Thaunburg. She took a d breath, 
restrained her nervous Panny hm their 
instinctive flutter, put out one hand to 
the balustrade and began to descend. 
She was quite well aware that she had 
not taken four steps before the house- 
hold below became aware of her ap- 
proach. Through the carved white 
marble of the balustrade she could see 
the German officers coming out of the 
drawing room and standing there in the 
eat hall, waiting. For a second or two 
she felt slightly dizzy: it was so far 
down there, such a long journey, and 
her kriees were shaking with weakness. 


The last part was the most difficult. 
That was the grand staircase proper, 
the real thing: it was made of very 
broad, shallow steps, and from the last 
landing it was all in full view of the 
waiting officers. Marie-Honorée moved 
slowly, her hand just touching the bal- 
ustrade, her silver train rustling softly 
over the stairs behind her. Only a few 
more steps, and she would be. at the 
end: was it possible that her own stair- 
case could be so strange, so cold, and 
so long? 

An officer advanced, reached for her 
hand. She was at the foot of the stairs, 
lingering on the last step, curiously re- 
luctant to set foot among them; she gave 
him her hand, and he bent low over 
it. His mustache brushed the soft skin, 
and she repressed a little involuntary 
movement of the shoulders. 

“Madame la Marquise,” the officer 
said, “you do us very great honor. Let 
me present my officers. 


This, then, was General Count von 
Thaunburg: a tall man, stiff and un- 
comfortable, with decorations ranged 
on his breast. His eyes were a burning 
blue, of which she became conscious 
almost at once. He had a single eye- 

which he sometimes replaced in 
is eye and sometimes allowed to dan- 
gle on a black silk cord, but with or 
without it, his eyes had curious power. 
Marie-Honorée did not wholly dislike 
their intentness, but it was impossible 
to know what store of thought or feeling 
lay behind them. 

The other officers bowed, each in 
turn, and kissed her hand. It was like 
a royal round a room. As they 
bowed clicked their heels together 
very audibly with a resounding crack. 





of the heels, she reflected confusedly, 
the more candid the blue glance that 
followed when the hand kissing was 
over. She thought of Paul, her husband, 


-and of the prison. camp where he would 


is dinner tonight. The gen- 
eral gave her his arm, they 
through the great open doors from the 
hall to the salon, her own salon. On a 
table near the fireplace was the huge 
silver tray with the sherry things on 
it. My little Venetian glasses, she 
thought; they are using my little Vene- 
tian glasses for sherry. Well, why not? 
They won the war. 
“Thank you, M. le Comte,” she said. 
accepting some sherry. “I you and 
our officers are pal bw 2 in this 
sa This is a rather charming room, 
I always thought. Some of our best ar- 
tists worked on it.” 


Tue general's intent blue eyes never 
left her face. 

“We appreciate the beauty of your 
house very much,” he said. “We Eire 
long wished to express our appreciation. 
That portrait, there, which we have so 
much admired—permit me to say-that 
we admire it less now, madame. It does 
not do you justice.” 

“It is rather nice, I think,” said Ma- 
rie-Honorée. “The painter is—well, the 
painter is not here any more. He was 
one of our best.” 


“I know something of the Quiberon 
a. the general said. “If I am not 
istaken one of them married a Thaun- 
burg in the eighteenth century.” 
“How delightful!” said Marie-Hon- 
orée. “Then we are, in fact, relations?” 
“In a distant degree, yes,” said the 
eneral. “There was a sel Thaun- 
countess who came here in the 
Prussian embassy, at one interval be- 
tween wars, and she married a Quiber- 
on. I shall have all the details investi- 
gated and forwarded to you if the sub- 
ject is of interest.” 
“You are exceedingly kind,” sai 
Marie-Honorée. “I have an aunt, Mme. 
de Beaupré, who is particularly intelli- 
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gent in these ical matters. She 
will no doubt be able to fit in your in- 
formation to the family tradition. I con- 
fess I know very little about such things. 
There are some books in the library that 
might interest you-a history of the 
family, I believe.” 

“I have already studied it with some 

care,” said the general. . . .“It seems 
that our dinner is ready. Shall we go 
in?” 
Marie-Honorée sat at the head of her 
own table, as in a dream, “and looked 
down the long double line of gray-clad 
officers. 

Her dishes and her linen, but only 
her second-best silver. ... Under the 
surface of her mind; as she smiled and 
talked, she wondered if they had found 
the best silver yet; it was buried at the 
chateau down in Gascony, where the 
wine came from; all that country was 
occupied now by the conquerors, and 
perhaps they had dug up the best silver 
too. It was Orléans Regency, and very 
beautiful: she could see its slender, frail 
old forks now against the linen and lace 
of this table. They were using the Em- 
pire silver tonight, and old glasses from 
Bohemia and new glasses from’ Sweden; 
there were roses in a broad, low center- 
piece of Lalique glass; she wondered if 
they had broken many dishes. 

The general was talking about music. 
It seemed that he was fond of music 
and out of sheer politeness tried to di 
up from his memory something g 
to be said of French operas and sym- 
phonies. Marie-Honorée came to his 
rescue with a swift, graceful babble 
about Salzburg and Bayreuth and .Ber- 
lin: she had heard all the music that 
was going in the 1930s, and could talk 
about it with familiar affection, al- 
though as she listened to her own voice, 
it seemed to come from somewhere 
very far away. Was it possible that she 
had ever gone to Salzburg—or that such 
a place as Salzburg had ever existed? 
She looked down the table and saw 
many pairs of blue eyes steadily fixed 
upon her. The younger officers talked 
in subdued tones in German; those sit- 
ting nearest her were of higher rank 
and tried to talk only in French. Ten 
minutes on her right, ten minutes on her 
left: she must try to remember that this 
was only a dinner party, after all, and 
oa she should talk to the men on both 
sides, 

On her left was a heavy, sad-faced 
man, a colonel. When she turned to him 
she discovered that his French left much 
to be desired; they compromised on 
English, which he spoke almost without 
an accent. They ed for a few min- 
utes about Paris, the gardens, the mu- 
seums, the boulevards; but she found 
it the hardest thing of all, because in 


(Continued on next page) 
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Maybe YOU could make the 


sad Sauer 


school paper this way, too 


1. Like a lot of frosh, I guess, I 
thought I'd go out for the high 
school weekly. But when I dis- 
covered how even simple English 
themes floored me, I decided 
maybe I wasn’t cut out for news- 
paper work. Ah, woe was I! 


2. Sophomore year, I learned what my 
trouble was. Handwriting-itis! Yessir! In a 
famous magazine, I read that the slow, te- 
dious work of writing kept a fellow from do- 
ing his best work. Students who used type- 
writers got higher grades because the speed 
and ease of typing left their minds free for 
thinking! 





3. Junior yearDad gave me a Royal Port- 
able. (Cost only about $1 a week!) I learned 
to type in no time with the “Self Teacher” 
that comes with every Royal. Homework 
became easier, so I had time to go out for 
the school paper—and was my trusty Royal 
a help! I finished my assignments quicker 
. »/ did them better! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in Portable Size 


© Trade-marks Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 
Goepyright 1942, Royal Typewriter Co.. Inc. 


4. Now, I'm a senior . . . and Editor-in- 
Chief. Ahem! Who knows? Maybe some day 
I'll be a hot-shot columnist. Anyhow, I’m 
on the right track. Many of those fellows 
use Royals, too. No other has MAGIC* 
Margin or Touch Control*, those two great 
effort savers. Too, the Royal has a “big- 
machine” keyboard. Nothing to unlearn! 
Better get one yourself! 


CLIP THIS COUPON FOR FREE HOME TRIAL 


ce 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 

Dept. 8-2, 2 Park Ave., New York City 
! Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- 
| tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own 
| home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
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The Conqueror 
(Continued from page 35) 
his heavy, elderly face and pale, over- 
set eyes she detected the intolerable 
emphasis of pity. She turned with re- 
lief to her general when the ~ eed 
came. He, at least, with all his eigh- 
teenth-century pomposity, had the re- 
serve which was the last minimal de- 
mand of good taste in an occasion so 
bizarre. He was everything she would 
have found funny in the old days: he 
was good form itself; he was protocol 
and genealogy and we-aristocrats-are- 
not-like-the-others; and yet she was 
grateful for it because it contained no 
pity and no sentiment. Behind his in- 
tense blue gaze there might have 
lurked innumerable adverse opinions of 
the world they lived in, the situation 
forced upon them, the grotesque novel- 
ties of 1940—but she would never know. 
He talked of music. 


Tre food was exceptionally good. 
Through the dreamlike unreality of the 
scene Marie-Honorée was aware of a 
procession of dishes such as she had 
never everi seen, much less tasted, since 
June. There was a really good soup and 


an exquisite sole with a sauce of mus- 


sels; there were filets mignons and three 
vegetables and a salad superbly mixed 
in the kitchen by French ; there 
was a_souffié with orange in it, and at 
the end there were more fresh fruits 
than Marie-Honorée had believed to 
exist in Paris. She wondered a little 
sadly what all these polite, disciplined 
officers—behaving so “well,” accordin 
to their lights and their orders— 

say if she asked ission to take some 
fruit upstairs with her. They would load 
her down with it; they would send or- 
derlies upstairs with baskets of it; they 
would behave very “well.” Why not? 
They had won the war, and this food 
was conquered food. All this would be 
paid for someday, supposedly, by the 
French government, which was respon- 
sible for the support of the German 
army; but in meanwhile Marie- 
Honorée thought of it in simpler and 
more concrete terms: my » my 
wine, my glasses. 

“Years ago,” the general said, “there 
was a very remarkable French basso 
who used to sing in Germany and 
Austria. His name was Pol Plangon. I 
suppose he was before your time, ma- 
dame?” : 

The meal came to an end; coffee was 
brought. to the salon. Marie-Honorée 
sat for about ten minutes with her coffee 
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finality of it. It was different in Ger- 
man, wasn’t it? But no matter—“Adieu.” 
He stood there while she went up the 
grand staircase to the first landin 
with her silver train rustling gen 
behind her. He was standing very 
straight and stiff, and there was some- 
thing in his posture which suggested 
the sense of a salute. 

In her own room at the top of the 
house Marie-Honorée slowly undressed 
and put her beautiful clothes away. She 
would probably never wear them again. 
The room was small and ugly, with a 
single iron bed, a table and two chairs. 
She turned out the lights so that she 
could not see it. Then, in her dressing 
gown, with her hair loosened and the 
hairbrush in her hand, she sat on one 
of the straight-backed chairs by the 
window. But she did not brush her 
hair, and presently the brush fell to 
the floor unheeded. Outside the win- 
dow the whole of Paris lay caught in 
moonlight, a thick, still moonlight that 
gave great ghostly shadows among the 
pointed roofs. The roofs and chimney 
pots of Paris filled the silent night down 
to the winding river. 

Marie- Honorée could not weep now, 
but her heart was filled with sorrow for 
the living and the dead. 





Reprinted from Redbook, by permission of the 
editor and of the author, 





Who, Me? 


In the cinema the other night there was a 
film showing German soldiers goose-st 


ping up the Champs Elysees toward the | 


Arc de Triomphe. As French people have 
been forbidden to whistle, many of them 
began to cough in an unmistakable way. 
The film was stopped. Lights were turned 
on. An officer from the Kommandantur de- 
manded who had started the disgraceful 
noise. For ten minutes he shouted threats. 
Finally an old gentleman with a white 
beard stood up. “It was not me, Monsieur,” 
he said. “It was the Unknown Soldier.” 


— Anonymous, Letter from Paris, 
The Nation 


Starting from Scratch 


In choosing his chaplain, Frederick the 
Great decided to make his selection by the 
way in which the applicants should de- 
liver an extempore sermon, the text to be 
handed them in a sealed envelope as they 
entered the pulpit. Sunday came, and after 
prayer one of the king’s aides presented 
one of the ministers with a sealed envelope. 
He opened it and found it blank. He held 
up one side and said, “My brethren, here 
is nothing.” Then holding up the other side 
he said, “And here is nothing, and out of 
nothing God created all things.” He pro- 
ceeded to deliver a 
itll neno--cncemdepreessary He 
obtained the appointment. 


— Chambers’ Journal 





ACROSS: 1—Axis; 2—Drakes; 6—Orbit; 


7—CZ; 8—Vein; 9— en;. 12—Finland; 
14—Peru; 16—NW; 18—Faust; 19—Sono- 
ma; 20—Peel. 

DOWN: 1—Azov; 2—Indian; 3—Darwin; 
4—Alien; 5—SEC; 10—Odessa; 11—Greece; 
13—Alamo; 15—Ural; 17—Wis. 


KNOW YOUR PAPER MONEY! 
a. Washington; b. Jefferson; c. Lincoln; 
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d. Hamilton; e. Jackson; f. Grant; g. 
Franklin. 


TEA IN CHINA 
30 pounds. 
HIGH AND LOW 


a. Mount Whitney in California, 14,495 
feet above sea level. 


b. Bad Water Lake in Death Valley, 
Calif., 280 feet below sea level. 


Captain: “If anything moves, shoot.” 
Sentry: “Yes sir, and if anything 
shoots, I move!” 








Basketbal 


ibe Ctamie 


This popular sportis a gruelling 
one. You need a good healthy 
body and plenty of reserve force 
to carry on through four tough 
quarters. After a strenuous game 
it’s time for 






A GLASS OF COCOMALT 


Physicians in a health camp have proven the 





value of COCOMALT for helping to build 
reserve force and improve the red blood cells. 
COCOMALT contains foods which are essen- 
tial for active growing bodies. Important 
vitamins (A, B,, D), minerals (calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron) and energy producing elements 
are there in a delicious refreshing drink. At 
your grocer’s or drug store. 


Ask your Coach to show you his copy of “INSIDE 
TIPS ON SPORTS,” written by leaders in the sports 


field — Lou Little, “Pop” Warner, Branch McCracken 
and H. S. DeGroat, 


Cocomalt 


ENRICHED FOOD DRINK 
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Man of Letters 


A gentleman went to the sunny South 
for a winter vacation, but on his arrival 


and promptly dispatched the following 
telegram to his wife: 
S. O. S. B. V. D. P. D. Q. C. O. D. 


Skin Trouble 


Bob H.: “Why are you using those 
crutches?” 

Jerry C.: “I had skin trouble and got 
a broken leg.” 

Bob H.: “How can skin trouble give 
you a broken leg?” 

Jerry C.: “Banana skin!” 


Help Wanted 
Lady of the House: “And what can 
I do-for you?” 
Tramp: “If you don’t mind, I'd like 
a coat sewed on this button.” 


No Cover Charge 


Bo: “Know why moths eat holes in 
rugs?” 

Bing: “No. Why?” 

Bo: “To see the floor show.” 


““The Salmon Sheet,”’ Bloomfield (Conn.) H. 8. 


Ay-Yi-Yil 


Some tourists in Mexico were puz- 
zling over the menu, when a polite 
waiter tried to come to their rescue 
with his knowledge of English. 

“The ham is not, and the chicken 
never was,” he explained, “so how will 
you have your eggs, tight or loose?” 


His Master’s Voice 
Voice on the tele : “My daugh- 
ter is ill t and won't be able to 
come to sc le 


Principal: “Who is speaking?” 





Voice: “This is my father.” 


found it much warmer than he ed © 
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Dave Gerard in Collier's 


“Now get in there and crown somebody. If 
you happen te score—so much the better.” 


~ Ahoy! 

First Sailor: “Heard the latest news?” 

Second Sailor: “No, what?” 

First Sailor: “Mussolini is having a 
glass-bottomed boat built so that he can 
review his navy.” 

Finney Downham, Rodney Jr. H. 8., Wyoming, Del. 


Circumstantial Evidence 
“Do you know, I weighed only three 
and a half pounds when I was born.” 
“You don’t say; did you live?” 
“Did I live! Boy you ought to see me 


now. 


The Next Move 
Boy: “While we're sitting here in the 
moonlight, I'd like to ask you —” 
Girl (breathlessly): “Yes?” 
Boy: “Couldn't we move over? I'm 
sitting on a nail.” 


Bang! 

Joe Blow (rushing into business man’s 
office): “Have you an opening here for 
a bright young man?” 

Business Man: “Yes — and don’t slam 
it on the way out!” 


Question for WPB 


Senator Soaper 
Times: With no rubber, what's the 
dentist to shove between your back 
teeth before asking what you think of 
the situation? 


Hi, Neighbor! 
Smith: “I'm a neighbor of yours now. 
I live just across the river.” 
Jones: “Good! Drop in some time.” 


Simple Sentences 
Arrears: Brother and I both hate 
to wash in back of arrears. 
Deceit: Ma makes me wear pants 
with patches on deceit. 
Hence: Roosters crow and hence lay 
eggs. 
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George Washington 
(Concluded from page 8) 


tated, you painted a quaint picture of 
yourself!” 

Wasuincton (to Lear,’ 11/8/93): 
“Till I know what Congress will do, I 
move like a snail, with everything on 
my back!” 

Reporter: “I was amused by your 
definition of diplomacy; but maybe you 
were serious, at that! 

Wasuincton (Vol. 5; 33): “Diplo- 
macy is to yield, without seeming to!” 

Reporter: “Did work begin at sun- 
up, on your plantations?” 

Wasnincton (to McHenry, 5/29/97- 
8): “If my hirelings are not in their 
— at sunrise, I send my sympathy 
or their illness!” 

Reporter: “Nowadays we say, ‘Tf a 
man bites a dog, that’s news.’ How did 
you express the same idea?” 

WasxinctTon: “We raised no tobacco 
for the worms to eat; there, I think we 
nicked the dogs!” 

Reporter: “Oh, yes, tobacco worms 
are a great pest, aren't they!” 

WasnincTon: “It was most unkind 
of Noah, ever to let them in the Ark!” 

Reporter: “What did you say as an 
excuse for a long letter?” 

Wasuincton: “I intended to have 
wrote no more than an excuse for not 
writing.” 

REporTER: “Mark Twain’s endorse- 
ment of a r book is famous, and I 
think yours should be too!” 

Wasuincton (to Rev. Nathaniel 
Whitaker, 12/20/77): “May your book 
be crowned with the success it de- 
serves!” 

Reporter: “I hear you went to 34 
different churches, including Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant. What did you 
say after listening to a sermon in Dutch, 
at their Reformed Church?” 

Wasuincton (Diary, 7/3/91): 
“There was no danger of proselyting, as 
I understood not a word!” 

Reporter: “Do you approve of the 
tax on liquor?” 

Wasuincton: “Most heartily; for that 
is a tax a man can take, or leave alone!” 

Reporter: “Thank you, General! 
And I am sure I cannot understand any- 
one thinking you had no sense of 
humor!” 


Big Game 


A big game hunter went out one 
morning without a gun or camera. On 
the trail he met a lioness. She made a 
jump at his head and he ducked. She 
jumped again and missed. Three times 
she overjumped. The last time she dis- 
appear over a little knoll. He thought 

is rather queer, so he peeked over the 
hill, and there was the lioness practicing 
shorter jumps. —Harvard Lampoon 
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